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Unless you are 
now using a 


CARL 

| ZEISS 
Lens, it is st/// 
possible to 1m- 
prove the lens 
equipment of 
your camera. 


Haro tp M. BENNETT 
U. 8. Agent 
153 West 23rd St.. New York 


ILEX 
THE 
PERFECT 
SHUTTER 


Mechanically different from and far super- 
ior to any other shutter, Ilex Shutters have 
virtually revolutionized the construction 
of photographic shutters. 


Basic patents cover the principle of two 
separate mechanisms—one for slow and 
one for high speeds. Positive action under 
all conditions and in all climates. 


Ilex Shutters, built like and with the same 
care as a high-grade watch, are so perfect 
that they seldom if ever need adjustment 
or repair after being fitted to camera. 


Use an Ilex and avoid shutter-trouble. 
Write today for our free catalog. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


“HURRICANE” 


A WHIRLWIND OF SPEED 


This new plate is 
proving its merits daily 


All users of fast emulsions should try it 


Crisp—Clean—Ample Density 


Doz.64%x9 ecm., 50 cents, postpaid 
34x4%inches 75 “ 
4 x 5 “~ 1.15 “~ 


PAGENT SELF-TONING PAPERS 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME 
PRODUCTS 


STEREOSCOPIC SUPPLIES 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(TWO STORES) 


292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 
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A camera pocket-piece, hardly larger than a 
package of cigarettes. 

Enlargements 8 x10 inches in size from Victrix 
negatives look like contaét prints. 

The Victrix makes pictures 134 x 2% inches on 
plates or film packs, has a Compur Shutter with 
speeds from 1 to 1-300th of a second, focusing 
adjustment as close as three feet, rising front, Ico- 
nometer finder, hooded ground glass back, two 
tripod sockets, and is fur- 
nished with various lenses 
including the Carl Zeiss, 
Series Ic f4.5. 

Ask your dealer about 
the Ica Victrix. Or write 
for our catalogue. 


Haroitp M. Bennett, U. S. Agent, 153 West 23rd Street, New York 


HAUFF’S NEW “WONDER” DEVELOPER 
DESTROYS HALATION 
GIVES SEPIA-TONES ON GASLIGHT-PAPER 


This new developer enables the careful worker to achieve what has heretofore been 
considered “The impossible in photography.” 


IN POWDER-FORM 
IN TUBES 
IN CONCENTRATED SOLUTION 


Order through your dealer 


G. GENNERT, Sore DisrrrutToR 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
24-26 E. 13th St. 139-141 N. Wabash Ave. 208-210 S. Spring St. 2102 First Ave. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


ONLY STUDIO, WYOMING COUNTY SEAT; 3000 population; 
normal average $3000 to $4000 yearly; full electric equipment; 10 x 12 
north light; modern throughout; fine territory; invoices $2500, includ- 
ing household furniture; ready to move into and have advantage of 
fall and holiday-trade; better investigate a bargain. Address W 460, 
care of Photo-Era Magazi Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


COMPLETE FILES OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE in perfect 
state are still available at 15c. to 20c. for each individual copy of the 
magazine. To this price, please add postage of 3c. a copy. The years 
available are: 1899, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905, 1907, 1911, 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. Address Photo-Era Magazine, 
Boston Office, 367 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


No. 1 SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHIC KODAK; 214 x 314; with 
Bausch & Lomb Ic Tessar F/4.5 lens and Optimo shutter. In perfect 
condition, cannot be told from new. Price, $45.00. Also, 3}4-inch 
Tank developing-outfit, only used once, price, $3.00. Raymond S. 
Brown, Columbus, Indiana. 


LEXIKON FUR PHOTOGRAPHIE UND REPRODUCTIONS- 
TECHNIK; one volume in two parts; edited by Professor G. H. 
Emmerich, director of the Lehr-und Vi h It fiir Ph phi 
etc., at Munich. Profusely illustrated; 18 folded large plates of 
illustrations; complete indexes of subjects and illustrations; total of 
956 pages; size 7 x 10} inches; total thickness, two inches, ready for 
binding; weight, 44 pounds. Rare, valuable, comprehensive and up- 
to-date a ew ong in perfect condition. Price, $5.00. Address, 
W. A. F., Photo-Era Magazine, Boston Office, 367 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 8 x 10 PROTAR SET, in case; Volute 
shutter; color-screen. Goerz 5x7 and 8x 10 Pantar sets in barrel 
and shutter; four lenses in each set. Philip B. Wallace, 711 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


NEW WOLLENSAK VERITO SOFT-FOCUS LENS; F/4; 
834-inch focus. Cost $39.00. Will sell for $29.00. 

ORIGINAL SMITH SOFT-FOCUS LENS, single combination 
Semi-Achromatic between 9 and 10-inch focal length. Cost $28.00. 
Will sell for $18.00. 

NEW KALOSAT SPECTRAL-DIFFUSION LENS; F/4.5; 
9-inch focus. Cost $43.00 plus $3.00 or $46.00 adapted for use on 
4x 5 long-focus Revolving-Back Graflex. Will sell for $36.00. 

Address Dr. Harry B. Shuman, 128 Newbury Street, Boston. 


WANTED: ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, and of people and events associated with him. 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, Inc., One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We wil] make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 
goods, subject to our offer; and, if our offer is not satisfactory, 
we will prepay charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Base Camera C y, 109 N. born St., Chicago, Ill. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges ‘ ame 
Central Camera Co., 12t So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED.—To hear from party wishing to open photo-finishing 

shop in Florida or an established business in Florida that wishes a 
rtner or to sell. Address Box 47B Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfe- 
ro, New Hampshire. 


WANTED.—A SET OF FRENA MAGNIFIERS, intended for 
use with Frena Camera made by R. & J. Beck, and used in this coun- 
— before 1897. Address C. K. E., care of Photo-Era Magazine, 


, New H 


COLORING 


ARTISTIC PHOTO-COLORING OF CONTACT PRINTS 
AND ENLARGEMENTS correctly handled by experienced colorists. 
Specialists in groups, portraiture, and landscapes. Amateur and 
on yee work executed promptly. Roehrig’s photo-oils used. 

nd Christmas-orders early. rite for prices. The Handcraft 
Studio, 141 Hammer Avenue, Johnstown, Pa. 


BARGAINS 


CAMERAS, KODAKS and LENSES 
STEREO-CAMERAS OUR SPECIALTY 


One of the Largest Stocks in the U.S. of domestic and foreign 
Stereo-Cameras. Our Bargain-List free for the asking. 


BIG BEN CAMERA EXCHANGE 


26 W. QUINCY STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Opportunity for Photographic Writers 


A well-known publisher of photographic text-books wishes to 
hear from practical, experienced photographic writers who are 
qualified to write and illustrate accurate, up-to-the-minute, au- 
thoritative text-books on Lighting and Posing, Photographic 
Chemistry, Printing and Enlarging, and Home-Portrait Photog- 
raphy. Address Box 47A, Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, 

New Hampshire. 


GET OUR MONTHLY 


BARGAIN-LIST 
t ic. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


THE BOOK OF THE DANCE 
By Arnold Genthe 


95 full page figure studies, six of which are in natural colors, 
with flimsy draperies or undraped. Price, $7.50 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


(1144) CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA BLUE-LIST 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Latest Bulletin and 
use it as Your Shopping-Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 110 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


Devoted exclusively to the needs of the Amateur. 


THE PHOTO SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 
2234 NORTH 29th STREET 
Developing Photo-Printing Enlarging 
Kodak Agency 


Practical Assistance Freely Given. 
Bell Telephone. Direct Wire. 


A 2c. stamp brings you our booklets “Enlarging” and “Advice” 


EQUIPMENT FOR PHOTO-FINISHERS 
Majestic Stoneware Tanks. F. & S. Printer. Speed Printer. 
P Printer. Kodak Projection-Printer. Majestic Dryer. 
Pako Dryer. Simplex Dryer. Rex Washer. Crusey Washer. 

Speed up your department with this up-to-the-minute equipment 
We have them in stock. Send for circulars 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


38 BROMFIELD STREET BosTon, MAss. 


DONT BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer's. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLATINOTYPE represents the best in photography. 

The prints add prestige and higher prices to the 
man who makes them. Send for latest lists— 

Platinotype, Palladiotype, and Satista papers 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS 

1814 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


—PRINTS— of Distinction 


To introduce our prints with the line-border effect, we will 
develop your roll of films (any size) and send six prints and a 
price-list—prepaid for 25 CENTS. 


ARTHUR A. MACCREADY 
Photographic Laboratories 
19 Highland Avenue 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


CORRECT DISTANCE AT A GLANCE 
SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 
Set pointer oppusite figure which corresponds to 
height. The Dissograph will meas- 
ure the distance accurately. A war-time invention 
adapted to photography. Fits in vest-pocket. At 
your dealer's or sent post-paid fur $1.50. Canada 
and foreign countries, $1.75. 
A. W. MacMILLAN 

Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


F/3.5 and F/4.5 Krauss-Tessars 


Sole U.S. Agent 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars  Stereo-Cameras 
October Special Sale — Plate and Film-pack Imported Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones. Send for our barcain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1922 
Ready about November 25, 1921 

Filled with Interesting and Practical Information. More than 
Two Hundred Beautiful Pictures. 2+ Supplements in Color. 
A Complete Photographic Formulary. The World’s Finest and 
Most Popular Anoual. Paper Covers, $1.75. Clothbound 
Edition, $2.50. Postage extra. Get it from your dealer. 
Sole Trade Agents: 

GEORGE MURPBY, INC., 57 East %th St., New York City 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


For FINE PICTURES 


Stop Guessing and Wasting Films 


Use No. 2 Harvey Exposure-Meter 


$2 © YOUR DEALER OR G. L. HARVEY 
— 105 S. DEARBORN sT., CHICAGO 


MADE IN U & A” 


The Fluid 
Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 
Designsfor Photo Albums.” At Dealers, 2S¢ 
From Manufacturer, 10¢. extra for mailing 


w. JOWNSTON— 
THE ORIGINAL New Arts Bldg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y, 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Gece securities are selling at low prices at the 

present time. In many cases the return on 
the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 


ingenuity has produced 


THE NETTIX 


The camera that can always be with you, 
for it is so light that it does not make its 
presence felt. Of mechanical precision, 
it is ready for instant use just when you want it, producing with its anas- 
tigmat lens successful and sizeable pictures. 


For use with plates or filmpack, size 134 x 214 inches 
With Nettar 3-glass anastigmat F/6.8 $20.00 
With Citonar 4-glass anastigmat F/6.3 32.50 


For sale by all prominent dealers 
G. GENNERT, DISTRIBUTOR 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
24-26 East 13th Street 139-141 North Wabash Avenue 208-210 South Spring Street 2102 Ist Avenue 
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Vol. XLVII 
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1921 No. 4 


The Rocky Mountains Park of Canada 


DAN McCOWAN 


Rocky Mountains Park of 


an area of three ‘Geauel square 
miles. It has been set aside as a wild-life sanc- 
tuary and as a playground for the people of this 
continent who care to come for rest and for recrea- 
tion, for health from its fragrant piney air, for 
strength from its healing waters, for that peculiar 
inspiration that can be gained only from the high 
hills, and for that peace and content which come 
from close contact with earth’s unspoiled places. 

Banff, the administrative center of the Park, 
is a neat, clean, up-to-date town of two thousand 
inhabitants. It is situated on the main line of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. It has been 
called a “hot-and-cold-water” town. A glacial- 
fed stream furnishes an ample supply of ice-cold 
water for drinking, while from the base of Sulphur 
Mountzin there issues a great flow of hot, sul- 
phurous water in which it is a delight to bathe, 
either in the sunny June days, or in January 
when the mercury is away below zero. 

The Dominion Government owns and oper- 
ates the commodious bath-houses and swimming- 
pools which are to be found at the several springs. 

In Banff there is ample accommodation for the 
tourist, ranging from the luxurious Canadian 
Pacific Hotel to the equally comfortable home- 
like inns where one may talk “friendly” to 
the day clerk and exchange confidences with the 
bell-boy. There are seven hotels in this resort, 
and the proprietors are not related to the late 
Ali Baba. 

Do you golf? Here then is an eighteen-hole 
course, with a resident professional at your ser- 
vice. It is not an exclusive rich man’s country- 
club. This democratic government of Canada 
maintains these links for your benefit, Mr City- 
Dweller. This is a wonderful golf-course in a 


magnificent setting, and even a habitually profane 
golfer would easily succeed in preserving outward 
appearances here. There are placid lakes for you 
to dip a paddle in and there is the thrill of sw ift- 
rushing waters for the intrepid canoeist. 

The only hunter allowed in this park is the per- 
son who “Hunts With a Camera.” The modern 
high-power rifle takes most of the “sporting- 
chance” out of hunting to kill. Here in this 
rugged, mountainous country you may procure 
wonderful “trophies” with your camera, and 
there is no close season or bag limit to worry over. 
Black Bear, Bighorn Sheep, Rocky Mountain 
Goats, and Mule Deer are plentiful, and local 
guides can be relied on to take you “right to 
where they live.” 

Good fishing may be had from July till October. 
Cut-Throat Trout, Lake Trout, Dolly Varden 
and Rocky Mountain Whitefish are the principal 
varieties, and the limit is fifteen fish per day. 

The volume of tourist traffic from the United 
States to the Parks situated in Western Canada 
is reaching remarkable dimensions. It is usual 
to think of Canada as a country of virgin forests 
and of waving wheat-fields. The monetary value 
of the Rocky Mountains Park works out at about 
fourteen dollars per acre per year. Selling 
scenery is getting to be “big business.” 

It is a great mistake to go through the Cana- 
dian Rockies on a barnstormer’s ticket, and you 
cannot “See America First” from your chair in 
the parlor-car. For the ambitious pictorialist 
there are Rocky Mountain Peaks untold which 
the eye of the anastigmat has not seen, and num- 
berless valleys have not echoed the bang of the 
focal-plane shutter. In the big north woods are 
camping-grounds a-plenty, yet which have not 
been littered with the tabs of the film-pack. 

God created this Wonderland of the North- 
west for the folks who love outdoors. For the 
whole “Ist”’ brotherhood. The artist, the natu- 
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OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY DAN MCCOWAN 


ralist, the botanist, the geologist—in short, the 
camerist. And He never copyrighted any of his 
works. 

So there is a greater mileage of film exposed 
in this region than anywhere else in America. All 
the reliable American film-manufacturers have 
agencies throughout the Park, and the Eastman 
Company has no less than five firms retailing its 
product in Banff. Unless for very unusual sizes, 
the camerist may at all times procure a supply of 
fresh film. 

If you use plates, bring a supply with you. 
There are darkrooms available at all the large 
hotels and at many of the photographic stores. 

For the botanist there is a wealth of flowers 
and of plant-life. As the valleys are high above 
sea-level, the flora is principally Alpine. The 
mountain-sides, to a height of eight thousand feet, 
are clothed with pine trees. Occasional Douglas 
Firs are to be seen. They are mostly veterans of 
the forest and are gnarled and moss-grown. 
They are very effective when well placed in a 
mountain landscape, and their rough, corrugated 


bark and storm-twisted branches give pleasing 
camera-studies. 

High up, where the air is thin, the larches grow 
and thrive, and in the deep valley-bottoms the 
spruce finds that abundance of moisture which 
is so essential to its well-being. Of the non- 
deciduous trees the Aspen Poplar is the most 
prominent. They are graceful feathery trees 
and, where the trunks have been bleached out by 
the sun, they look like the birch. 

There is little or no wind in these sheltered val- 
leys, so with a kodak and a simple portrait- 
attachment you can get pleasing negatives from 
the profusion of flowers and plants which grow 
in this Garden of the Gods. 

The photographer who is geologically inclined 
will find sermons in stones on almost any moun- 
tain-slope, and there is a unique joy to be had in 
cutting the pages of Nature’s History-Book. You 
do not need high explosives to get these fossils. 
Trilobites and Brachiopods are very good 
“sitters,” so you can make good negatives of them 
right where they lived and died. The camerist 
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can smile at the Simon Pure geologist as he battles 
with an obstinate rock or staggers along a dizzy 
ledge “in ballast.” A few good lantern-slides 
from fossil-negatives are sure to prove interesting 
to those whose knowledge of geology is elemen- 
tary, and you will invariably be asked to air your 
knowledge of primeval life. The Alpine Club of 
Canada has its headquarters at Banff, where the 
members have erected a splendid club-house on 


JUST CLOUDS, HILLS AND WATER 


the side of Sulphur Mountain. This club is to 
be commended for the interest it is creating in 
good photography. At the annual photographic 
competition of this body, many splendid Alpine 
studies are exhibited and there is keen rivalry 
among these “lofty” artists. 

In pursuance of its policy of educating the 
people to make use of their Parks, and to bring 
the wonder-places of the mountains within easy 
reach of the tourist of modest means, each sum- 
mer this Club installs and operates a chain of 
camps. These camps will be situated this 
summer at ten-mile intervals on the trail from 


Banff to Mount Assiniboine. This magnificent 
monolith, the finest peak in the Rockies, is situ- 
ated some thirty miles south of Banff and has 
an elevation of eleven thousand, eight hundred 
and sixty feet. 

The journey to this mountain-region may be 
made either on foot or on the deck of a cayuse. 
It is the trip par excellence for the picture-maker. 
There is a wealth of snow-clad peaks, glaciers 


DAN MCCOWAN 


gleam at the head of most valleys, thundering 
waterfalls and quiet still lakes are ever so tempt- 
ing, and it is a question of what not to photo- 
graph. 

Food and shelter are provided at each camp, 
and the pilgrim is at liberty to tarry as long as the 
sunny dayslast. Accommodation is as reasonable 
as in almost any hotel, and Mr. A. O. Wheeler, 
director of the Canadian Alpine Club, will be 
glad to give information about this tour. A word 
as to climatic conditions. The average tempera- 
ture for the summer months is maximum 68°; 
minimum 40°. In these high altitudes evenings 
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STUDY OF A MULE-DEER 


are cool, be the day ever so hot; and one should 
be prepared for this. Good, medium-weight 
underwear is very serviceable. Knee-breeches 
and stockings are best for “hiking” in. Putties 
and leggings are just weight to be carried. A 
jacket that has been almost discarded is good to 
wear in the woods. 

With such a coat onecan lean most comfortably 
against a gummy spruce. A light raincoat or cape 
for a sudden thunder-shower; stout boots, well 
nailed if you are to climb, and a canvas rucksack 
with two shoulder-straps are desirable impedi- 
menta; a water-tight can for matches is handy, 
and a pocket flashlight with a safe-light byilb (if 
such an article is manufactured) would be very 
valuable to have when filling plateholders in your 
tent after dark. What camera should be car- 
ried? So many men, so many minds, every man 


DAN MCCOWAN 


in hisown way. A 314x414 Kodak is as good as 
any for use in picture-trips in the mountains. 
It is an economical camera to operate and, where 
there are pictures at almost every turn in the 
trails, it is easy to run up a large film-bill. This 
size negative enlarges well and there is none 
better for lantern-slides. Be sure you know your 
camera before you start on any extensive picture- 
trip. 

There is no humidity up here on the roof of 
America. It is just as well to have your films in 
tins and to carry some slide-binder or rubber-tape 
for sealing. A knock-kneed tripod is a snare 
and a delusion and should be left severely at 
home. A three-foot tape-line is useful if you 
want to make flower-studies with a portrait- 
attachment. A steel shaving-mirror will some- 
times get you a bird-nest picture when the light 
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has to be reflected into a shady spot. A_ foot 
or two of black court-plaster is carried easily, 
and it will stick closer than a brother either to 
your hide or to your injured camera-bellows. 

The making of animal-photographs is the 
author’s most popular pastime. It isa branch of 
the art which is by ne means overcrowded, and 
there is a glorious uncertainty about this form 
of hunting. Bighorn sheep are comparatively 
easy to snapshoot once you get within range. 
It is a very great mistake to try to stalk a wild 
animal, especially if you expect to get a close-up 
picture. If you try to creep or crawl up to a 
sheep or a deer, your chance will be very slim 
to obtain a negative unless you want to get one 
of the game disappearing over into the next 
province. 

Good results can usually be got if one walks 
around and about these flocks and herds of 
sheep and deer. They are in a sanctuary here, 
and they are beginning to get acquainted with 
man at close range. 

Mountain Goats are extremely hard to pic- 
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ture at any time. They are shy animals and 
live on perpendicular rocks. It is a hopeless 
task to try to snap an old Billy unless you just 
“happen on him” and see him first. A tripod 
is a superfluity when vou go after goats. 

This summer the writer has hit upon a new 
way to get wild-life studies with a minimum 
of effort. The principal ingredient in this 
recipe is just common rock salt. Nearly all 
mountain-animals are fond of this substance 
and will travel long distances for a “lick.” 

Squirrels and chipmunks are difficult sitters. 
They will not stay put and they have an exas- 
perating habit of staying on the shady side of a 
tree or a rock. 

It is very interesting to note how animals 
who hunt or are hunted contrive to camouflage 
their movements. You would imagine to look 
at a wild deer browsing in the woods that it 
moved in an aimless way from one point to 
another. By close observation you will soon 
learn that they always follow along the shadows 
from one tree to another. 
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The Gloucester Camera Club 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


JOWN on Cape Ann, in the dear old 
fishing-port of Gloucester, there is a 
group of artists who compose what 
is known as the Cape Ann Camera 

Club. It has an even membership 
of one hundred, of which about thirty are camera- 
devotees: some paint on tile, some paint in oil, 
some in watercolor, some sketch and others are 
just good fellows. The club has six rooms, large 
and comfortable ones, with an air of cheerfulness 
about them. One is a reception-room, one a 
billiard-room, one a generous lounge, another is 
used asa studio. There is a work-room which is 
used as a kitchen when the club occasionally 
holds a banquet, and there is a large, airy dark- 
room where two or three may work together. 
Such, briefly, is this Camera Club down on Cape 
Ann. It was organised in 1899, so that it is now 
twenty-two years of age, and from time to time, 
when it feels that way, it has held an exhibition 
of its members’ work. It is holding one now. 
There are numerous charming watercolors, by 
J. B. Cook, a talented and well-known Gloucester 
artist, who specialises in marine-compositions in 
and about his chosen city, as well as in vistas of 
the city itself. I know of no seaport that has 
such a wealth of pictorial material. There are a 
few studies in oil, some interesting sketches, and a 
few decorative examples of H. W. Spooner’s work 
on tile, besides many interesting photographic 
prints, a few of which have been colored. 

Four of the members of The B. Y. M. C. Union 
Camera Club were honored by being invited to 
act as judges of the photographic prints. They 
were Paul Waitt, the writer; Ralph Osborne, the 
singer; Raymond E. Hanson, and Herbert B. 
Turner. A first, second and a third ribbon were 
awarded, and several Honorable Mentions given. 
Dr. P. C. Proctor, a former president of the club, 
received the first prize for his “Freebooters,” a 
charming marine-study of a sandy stretch upon 
which the surf is tumbling. Close to the surf- 
line, a dozen or so seafaring men are trans- 
ferring certain smuggled goods from a longboat 
to an old wagon, the patient horse of which stands 
knee-deep in foamy water, while beyond, in the 
distance, is seen the ship that has been the tem- 
porary home of the forbidden but delectable 
things. It is a well-conceived and well-executed 
picture with much charm about it. Mr. H. W. 
Spooner, whose pictures in and about Glouces- 
ter are well known, received the second prize for 
his “Lobster Wharf at Rockport’”—a very pic- 


turesque study of a charming old shack of a 
lobster-house and pier with a sloop made fast 
atitsend. The writer knows well the scene, and 
has tried to interpret it more than once, but has 
never been so lucky as Mr. Spooner has been 
with his fine cloud-effect, shadows and atmos- 
phere. The soft-focus lens has done its work 
well in Mr. Spooner’s hands, as it has also in the 
case of Dr. Proctor’s “‘Freebooters.” 

In the third prize, we have again a print by 
Mr. Spooner, this time a picture in sharp focus 
called “The Chart”—a fisherman in oil-skins 
seated on an old keg with a chart half-unrolled 
supported by a barrel upon which he is in the 
act of tracing his voyage, while his sweetheart 
is following the course with evident interest. 
The background is almost black in tone, causing 
the figures to stand out strongly. 

Honorable mention was given to a print by 
A. Myron Tarr, showing a bit of water flanked 
by foliage with a mountain beyond and clouds 
above, both mountain and clouds being reflected 
in the quiet pool. He calls it “Harbor-Pond.” 

Mr. Conrad R. Hanson was given an honor- 
able mention for his colored picture entitled 
“Cruise Reflections” —a well-executed bit show- 
ing a sailing yacht drifting quietly onward over a 
soft-toned sea, half reflecting itself in the wave- 
lets at its stern, while above is an interesting sky. 

Mr. Spooner came in for his share of the honor- 
able mentions—“‘Low Tide” showing a Gloucester 
fishing-smack at its wharf, fine in tone; a dog’s 
head and shoulders, in gum; a fishing-boat under 
tow by a tug, the sails of the boat and smoke 
from the tug being well-lighted by the sun, while 
beyond is the gloom of a tempest approaching; 
and a good surf-picture, in which great rollers 
are tumbling in on a lonely beach leaving masses 
of sun-flecked spume. 

Two more honorable mentions were awarded 
to Conrad R. Hanson for prints entitled “A 
Sand-Dune,”’ and “‘Drear Winter.”” The former 
is a grassy dune with a stretch of sand upon 
which light and shadow play, and the latter a bit 
of water flanked by brush and _ tree-covered 
banks sprinkled with snow, with a dull monot- 
onous sky overhead—drear, bleak winter, indeed! 
Other prints there were aplenty—of Europe, south- 
ern climes, and picturesque New England. 

We left with the impression that Gloucester 
had a cosey friendly club, and, from the work 
displayed on its walls, felt that the members 
must be an interesting aggregation of souls. 
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Remarks on Portrait-Films and Development 


E. M. BARKER 


HIS is a subject that has been 
talked of and written about so 
xy] often, that by many, no doubt, this 

| article will be passed over, just as 
ES) youthful readers peruse the parts 
that are most interesting and skip the descrip- 
tive part in their eagerness to know how it ends; 
and, if it does not turn out as anticipated, will 
throw it aside. The manipulation of films or 
portrait-films has been a specialty with me in the 
past few years, and it is a noticeable fact that the 
handling of them requires more careful treatment 
than one is disposed to give; particularly so, 
after having used plates. With the latest im- 
proved roll-film cameras on the market, to-day, 
there is no valid good reason why the best re- 
sults cannot be obtained with roll-films, if the 
camerist will only use his head a little. 

Some of the work turned out to-day by ama- 
teurs plainly shows imperfections in the nega- 
tives in the form of straight lines running across 
the emulsion. Others show finger-marks where 
the emulsion has softened under the pressure of 
rough handling while development was carried 
on. In most cases, the streaks or white marks 
are caused while the film is being turned and 
wound up in the camera for the next exposure, 
with the camera closed. As the smaller cameras 
are extremely compact, they will not permit 
winding the film while the camera is closed, as in 
most of them the folds of the bellows come in con- 
tact with the film. This contact causes friction 
or scratches to appear across the face of the emul- 
sion. When developed, these marks stand out 
prominently and will surely be produced on the 
print unless retouched out, which is almost im- 
possible to do successfully. Sometimes, a little 
dust or grit will find its way into the camera and 
will cause the same trouble. To avoid this, it 
is well to examine the interior of the camera and 
to clean it out thoroughly before using. Place 
the roll-film in it; but before turning it to the 
first film to be exposed, be sure to rack out the 
bellows to its full extent, and repeat this opera- 
tion after each exposure. By following this 
rule, you will, beyond a doubt, prevent many 
films from being spoiled. 

There are several contrivances on the market 
to be had for developing roll-films; but, in my 
judgment, the old way of handling them—al- 
though slow—enables one to arrive at the best 
result, and that way is to pass the film, as a strip, 
up and down in a tray of developer. I have 


tried all methods, but stick to this one, for the 
reason that every exposure is in sight during de- 
velopment, and with a slow developer one has an 
opportunity to watch the action that is taking 
place in each one. Sometimes, one exposed sec- 
tion will develop more quickly than another, and 
when proceeding in the manner described, the 
ones that have not been developed far enough 
can be cut apart from the others and left in the 
developing-tray, while those that are completely 
developed may be transferred to the wash and 
then to the fixing-bath. When using this method 
of developing, it would be well to use film-clips 
and not hold the ends of the roll between the 
fingers, to avoid marks and softening of the 
emulsion on the film, which is apt to happen 
during the hot summer-months. 

In tank-development, one is governed entirely 
by the strength of the developer used and the 
factor giving the number of minutes the films 
are to remain in the solution at a temperature 
of 65 to 70 degrees, when the films are taken out 
and transferred to the wash and _ fixing-bath, 
irrespective of any attention being paid as to 
whether all the exposures on the roll have been 
fully developed. As a result, many negatives 
are good, bad and indifferent. The old way, as 
said before, I consider the best and surest. 

The gelatine-coating on films is very tender 
and is apt to be injured by the sharp corners of 
the celluloid. For this reason, films should be 
washed separately or placed in the washing-re- 
ceptacle in a manner to prevent them from 
touching each other. If the whole roll is placed 
in a wash-box sufficiently large and deep enough 
to permit the use of a couple of drinking-glasses, 
they can be arranged so the roll can be wound 
around them, edge up, during the washing. If 
cut films are washed, I would suggest a good- 
sized wash-box, deep enough to allow one or two 
wires to be stretched across at the top: on the 
wires hang a few Dennison’s clips, to which at- 
tach the cut films. There should be a sharp 
bend of a V-shape in these wires, about two inches 
apart, in which the clips are strung to pre- 
vent the films from sliding against each other 
during the course of washing. As the water be- 
gins to rise and cover the films, they will all lean 
in the direction the water flows, and will not 
touch each other. If either of these two ways 
of washing is carried out, you will be rewarded. 

Now as to the mode of handling portrait- 
films. Since the manufacturers have advanced 
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HAMPTON ROADS 
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on-chip 


Portrart-tilm placed on the 
black cardboard. 


Tin-chip 


FIGURE 1 


the price on glass, the writer has learned how to 
economise by using portrait-films in plateholders. 
For instance, should you possess a 4x5 plate- 
camera, you ¢an purchase one dozen 8x10 
portrait-films and, by cutting theni-into quar- 
ters, you will have enough 4x5 films to make 
four dozen negatives. ..Compare the cost of one 
dozen 8x10 portrait-films against four dozen 
glass-plates and you will realise the amount 
saved. Several years ago; there was a film on 
the market called the “‘Kodoid.” It was made 
for a 4x5 plateholder and was mounted on a 
thin, black cardboard. The film was held firmly 
to the cardboard by- means of a light tin-clip, as 
shown by the accompanying illustrations. 

On the market, .to-day, you will find holders 
made specially for portrait-films, and if you 
should be so fortunate as to possess a camera that 
these holders will fit, it will save you trouble in 
rearranging your equipment. When using plate- 
holders for portrait-films, I have found it nec- 
essary to reverse the groundglass on which the 
image is focused. By doing this, the focus will 
be on the same plane with the film in the holder. 
If, on the other hand, you are forced to use the 
regular plateholder without changing the ground- 
glass in the back of the camera, you can use the 


portrait-films by placing them onfa black card- 
board by means of tin-clips, as described above. 
A number of these tin-clips can be made by cut- 
ting them out of a thin sheet of tin, the desired 
length and width, and then by bending them 
over the edge of a steel-plate the thickness of a 
glass-negative. Place one of these clips on each 
side of the card and film, pressing the inside edge 
lightly with a knife-blade to prevent the film 
from slipping while in the holder. The black 
cardboard, for this purpose, should be slightly 
thinner than a glass-plate and when the film is 
placed on it, the combination will make the 
thickness of a sensitised plate. 

After portrait-films have been developed, 
fixed and washed, in the usual manner, they are 
ready for drying. Before taking them out of the 
washing-tank, swab both sides gently, while 
under the water, with raw cotton, to get rid of 
any sediment that may have clung to the emul- 
sion during the washing; then hang them up by 
one corner to dry. After they are thoroughly 
dry, place them between clean, chemically-pure 
blotters for forty-eight hours, when they will re- 
main in that condition indefinitely. Films, un- 
like plates, are handled differently, and for this 
reason care should be taken not to place the 
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fingers on the face of the emulsion, but to take 
hold of the films by the corners. 

Now for developing. Most of my work is 
done in the form of enlargements, not contact- 
prints. For this particular class of work, my 
aim in most cases is to obtain a thin-quality 
negative—-not too thin, but just strong enough 
to appear brilliant; for if a negative is too thin, 
it can be easily strengthened by intensification. 
By a thin negative, I mean one that has plenty 
of detail and a thin transparent sky—if outdoor- 
work is being done—-and, at the same time, be 
dense enough to yield definition without block- 


Tin 


Back-view 


or feeling within me that a certain amount of 
this or that chemical will produce the best re- 
sult. By following this method, I do not re- 
member having lost a negative. While this 
method suits me—but may seem careless to 
others—I would not suggest that the reader fol- 
Jow it, unless he understands thoroughly what 
each chemical used in a developer is intended for; 
otherwise he should stick to a good formula 
when once mastered. A friend of mine wanted 
to know what proportion of each chemical I took 
to make up the developer I used. I told him 
that I did not know; but the next time_I had 


Lin-clip 


FIGURE 2 


ing out the shadows and the highlights. This 
grade of negative I have found best for making 
enlargements. I have no fixed formula for de- 
veloping, having used during the past ten years 
the old-time pyro as a developing-agent or “‘re- 
ducer.” Instead of weighing each chemical, I 
have had the audacity to pour each chemical 
into the palm of my hand—just what I con- 
sidered enough to suit the exposure I had made— 
and then into the graduate. The only excep- 


tion is when measuring the quantity of bromide 
to be used. I do not do this, simply because I 
do not think it is not proper to weigh each chemi- 
cal accurately according to a fixed formula; but 
knowing, at all times, the amount of exposure 
given to each film, there seems to be a knowledge 


occasion to mix up the solution, I would weigh 
each ingredient and report. The following was 
the result :— 
Sulphite of soda, desiccated. ........ 
Carbonate of soda, desiccated... .... 


Potassium bromide, 10% solution.... 15 minims 


Try it, and see for yourself how it works. 

The proportions seem all out of reason when 
you compare it with other formulas; but it does 
the work satisfactorily. 

For developing plates and portrait-films, I do 
not think a better method could be followed than 
the one I shall now submit to you. 

Should you figure one-fifth of a second to be 
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enough for a fully exposed plate or film, you may 
give it thirty or forty times this exposure, if you 
like, and be sure of getting the best result. 
Those who make their own solutions, are sup- 
posed to know the action of each chemical used 
in a developer. While it is a known fact that 
sulphite of soda is used as a preservative, which 
prevents the plate or film from staining, a smaller 


‘quantity of this chemical will produce a warmer 


tone, and a larger quantity a gray or bluish- 
black tone. Now, while this is true, sulphite of 
soda when used in excess quantity acts, to a cer- 
tain degree, as a restainer, and when used in the 
manner I shall describe for developing, you will 
accept it as a fact. Before going into detail, 
three graduates should be used: eight-ounce, 
four-ounce and one-ounce, also one eve-dropper. 

Into the eight-ounce graduate pour eight 
ounces of water, to which add sixty grains sul- 
phite of soda, desiccated; six grains carbonate of 


soda, desiccated; twelve grains of pyro and five 
minims of a 10% solution of potassium bromide. 

Into the one-ounce graduate, pour one ounce 
of water, to which add sixty grains of carbonate 
of soda, desiccated, and twenty-five minims of 
a 10% solution of potassium bromide. 

After all this has been prepared, and every- 
thing is ready for developing, pour into the four- 
ounce graduate what you will require of the so- 
lution made up in the eight-ounce graduate. 
Turn out all the lights, except the ruby, place 
the plate in the tray and pour on it the contents 
of the four-ounce graduate. Now begin to de- 
velop in the usual manner. It may take from 
four to five minutes before anything will appear, 
as the action will be very slow; and the fact of 
the plate remaining in the strong sulphite solu- 
tion so long has a tendency to convert a highly 
sensitised plate into a medium or slower one. 
At the expiration of four or five minutes, you 
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will observe the highlights beginning to appear. 
At this stage of development, pour the developer 
back into the four-ounce graduate and, by the 
aid of the eye-dropper, add two drops of the 
strong carbonate of soda which you made up in 
the one-ounce graduate. Pour the developer 
again on the plate and watch it build up slowly. 
If then it does not develop to the desired point, 
keep adding one drop after another of the car- 
bonate of soda solution until you consider de- 
velopment complete. 

After developing the first plate, do not use the 
developer again, but throw it away and start 
the next plate with a fresh solution. Repeat 
this operation. If you should use the same de- 
veloper on the second plate, the result may be 
disastrous, for the reason that a very weak de- 
veloper was used on the first plate and was grad- 
ually strengthened during the process of develop- 
ment and, in all probability, will be too strong a 
developer to start with on the second plate. You 
may try it for your own satisfaction, if you like; 
but I should not advise you to, if you value the 
exposed plate. Every plate should be developed 
with a fresh developer. This is the reason I 
suggested taking just enough of the solution 
from the eight-ounce graduate for the plate to 
be developed, and to use more of it for the second 
plate, and so on, until all the solution in the 
eight-ounce graduate is used up. 

There is no danger of fog; but there is some 
satisfaction to know that a negative of the finest 
quality will be the result. With this article is a 
photograph of Hampton Roads made with a 
4x5 camera and enlarged to an 11x14 inch 
size, on P. M. C. Bromide paper. The exposure 
given was nine seconds through a three-time ray- 
filter; stop used, 128; plate, Hammer Red Label; 
light, very bright; plate developed by the proc- 
ess described above. Another plate was ex- 
posed without the use of the ray-filter; time 1/5 
of a second, and developed by another formula 
that always gave good results when the plate was 
given correct exposure; but the exposure of 1/5 
of a second in this instance was overtimed. 


On November the first, 1920, I took a trip to 
Great Falls, on the Potomac River. Between 
the hours of 11.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m., I made 
eighteen exposures, some 1/5 of a second and 
others three seconds, using a 16 stop. All were 
developed in the manner described above, every 
negative being alike in quality and as described 
in the beginning of this article. 

My greatest pleasure in photography is when 
I am wandering through the country in search 
of little bits of artistic scenery. Here and there, 
we occasionally find nature in its most beautiful 
form; but to reproduce it in a picture as near as 
the eye sees it requires considerable study and 
patience. The lighting at the moment may not 
be ideal for an exposure; but it is worth while to 
wait for the proper lighting or to postpone it to 
some other time. Almost any one can make an 
exposure, develop a plate or film and make a 
print—in a mechanical way; but without using 
good judgment in all these branches, good re- 
sults cannot be expected. It simply means that 
time and material are thrown away. 

All users of cameras, no matter whose make— 
whether they be for plates or films—should study 
their equipment thoroughly, practice with it 
until they understand it fully. The lens and 
shutter are the most important of all. Keep 
the lens free of dust and moisture. Learn the 
use of the different stops or diaphragms, and, last, 
but not least, the speed of the shutter. Take 
your camera out near your home and make 
several exposures on one subject, using but one 
size of diaphragm-opening in the lens. For in- 
stance, use the 16 stop, and on a bright day ex- 
pose three plates or films giving the first 1/25 of 
a second; the second 1/10 of a second, and the 
third 1/5 of a second. Develop them, and be 
fully convinced which of the three exposures 
makes the best negative. If the best one should 
prove to be a normally exposed plate, you will 
have a basis on which to work when taking the 
camera with vou on a more extended trip. The 
importance of a thorough grasp of the camera, 
lens and shutter cannot be over-emphasised. 
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Reminders 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


times there is something you wish 
to say and cannot. In a case like 


or reminders, such as discussed in this article, are 
invaluable. Other cases, too, are such that the 
little photographs are the best means to convey 
an idea. The commercial world can use the little 
pictures, and almost everyone can get something 
from them that he cannot get elsewhere, even if 
it is only the novelty of their size. 

For instance, notice the photograph of the girl 
looking in the mail-box. The girl in the picture 
has a very novel idea for using the pictures. She 
of course corresponds with her friends a great 
deal, and cherishes their letters as most girls do. 
Then if Mary is very slow about answering a 
letter from this girl, the girl pens a very short 
note such as, ““What’s the matter, Mary; have 
you lost your pen?” and places a reduced print 
about the size of a postage stamp in the corner 
of the sheet of paper. That message is so vivid, 
that no one can miss it. Being a novel thing, it 
does not easily drop from the mind. The very 
small picture is of value to the recipient, who has 
never seen one before. And the result is a letter. 

The same girl, on Valentine’s Day, could not, 
of course, go to the expense of buying a valentine 
or a present for each friend, and since stereotyped 
greeting-cards are so common now, she decided 
on the scheme of including with a letter of greet- 
ing asmall photograph. The picture was made, 
and one placed in the corner of each letter, which 
were mailed to select girl-friends—and one very 
select boy-friend. The valentine-greeting is very 
effective, and its novelty makes it stand out from 
the other same-old-greeting-card received from 
other persons. The use of these small pictures 
gives an individual quality to her that other 
girls do not possess—which is something dear to 
the heart of every girl. Isn’t it? 

The commercial world is in for a share of the 
benefits of these small photographs, too. One 
man, when collecting delinquent accounts, had a 
photograph made for use in that connection. 
The photograph was of a man’s hand emerging 
from an empty pocket, pulling the pocket inside 
out. A small caption below to the effect, “I 
can’t pay my bills unless you pay yours,” made 
the whole very effective. The use of a half-tone 
would not have carried the message so effectively 
as a small photograph, for the reason that half- 


tones are common, whereas pictures of such small 
dimensions are not. Moreover, the customer 
saw that he was in for personal attention, and not 
a form-letter. notice or a rubber-stamp hurry- 
call. He paid his bill. More bills were paid 
when this little device was used, than before. 

And so on down the line. Everyone can find 
use for these small photographs. I think that it 
would be a very good idea if persons who cor- 
respond a great deal would have a few of these 
small photographs made, and put one in the 
corner of their letters at some time. This would 
give each one a chance to see what the other 
fellow looks like. Also, personal calling-cards 
are easily lost, and if one of these pictures is 
pasted on the back of a card when on an im- 
portant mission, the fact is at once established 
whether the person presenting the card and his 
name and picture agree. But I cannot begin to 
tell of the hundreds of uses for the little photo- 
graphs. Each person must work out his own 
ideas. I will proceed now to tell how to make 
the small photographs. 

In the first place, the larger pictures are not 
enlargements of the smaller ones, but the smaller 
ones are reductions of the larger ones, which are 
of ordinary dimensions. The method of making 
these small pictures is very simple and easy. 

Almost every photographer has an enlarging- 
camera. All that is necessary to make the small 
photographs, is to place a copying-lens over the 
regular lens of the enlarger. Place the negative 
in position in the carrier, turn on the light, and 
see that the auxiliary lens is correctly placed. 
Pull out the enlarger-bellows to its full length, 
and keep it extended. Focusing must be done 
by moving the whole enlarger, or the easel, back- 
ward or forward. When the proper focus is 
found, the result on the easel will be a very small 
image. 

This small square of light will seem to be very 
bright, and to need only a very short exposure; 
but in reality it requires an exposure almost the 
same as when an enlargement is made. The 
correct exposure, though, can be determined only 
by experiment, for every enlarger has its own 
peculiarities and every brand of paper its own 
speed. Determine the exposure. This having 
been done, place the red cap over the lens, and 
fasten the sensitive paper in place. 

A word about paper. The use of gaslight- 
paper will result in prohibitively long exposures. 
Bromide or enlarging-paper is almost necessary. 
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FIGURE 1 


In any event, a paper that is very smooth and 
which will show all the microscopic detail is neces- 
sary. I never like to use glossy paper except 
when doing commercial or reproduction work. 
In the case of the small reductions, I use glossy 
paper; but I do not burnish it. This is entirely 
satisfactory. When paper is glossy but un- 
burnished, you see the picture and not the paper. 
Glossy surface and rough surface have a tendency 
to distract the eve from the photograph to the 
photographic medium. This is not desirable, of 
course. The use of glossy, unburnished paper 
does away with that entirely. When looking at a 
print made in that way, you forget that the pict- 
ure is printed on any particular surface of paper. 

Handling the very small pieces of paper, when 
making only one reduction at a time, is somewhat 
ineonvenient. I use a whole sheet of paper, and 
by shifting the paper on the easel, I give three or 
four exposures on the one sheet. When this 
sheet is developed, the three or four images build 
themselves up simultaneously, and development 
is complete in each case at the same time, pro- 
vided the exposure for each image is the same. 
Then by simply trimming, each photograph is 
given a very narrow, white border, and it then 
looks exactly the same as if it were made by it- 
self. Making three or four at one time saves 
time. The little prints are developed, fixed, 
washed and dried in the usual way. 

If you wish, you may stop there. When you 
want to fasten a small print to your letter, 


you may put a dab of paste on the back of 
it, and then place it in the position you want it. 
But it is more convenient to have the small pict- 
ures gummed, like labels. This is not difficult 
to do. You will find the method given here for 
gumming prints very useful for gumming other 
things, too. 

In case you wish the small prints gummed, do 
not cut them apart if you have made many on 
one sheet of paper. The big sheet is laid on a 
smooth surface, and mucilage is applied to the 
back of the print. Thin glue will do as well as 
mucilage. Library-paste will not do. After 
the adhesive has been applied, the prints are 
laid, sticky side down, on a ferrotype plate. This 
will not harm the latter in any way, for any glue 
left on it can be easily removed with hot water. 
After the print has been placed on the plate, 
squeegee it carefully; but do not press down hard 
enough to squeeze the adhesive from between the 
plate and the print. Allow the glue to dry, and, 
when thoroughly dried, the prints can be stripped 
off and trimmed. Each will have a backing of 
adhesive, like gummed labels, and can be fastened 
to a letter by simply moistening the back. A 
celluloid-sheet can be used instead of a ferro- 
type plate, or a very clean glass sheet will do. 
Be certain beforehand, though, that the glue will 
not adhere to the glass, for then the print would 
have to be soaked off. After the prints are 
stripped from the burnishing-surface, pour boiling 
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water on it to remove all traces of glue that may 
have adhered. The plate is then ready for use 
again, or to be used for burnishing prints. It 
can be made doubly clean by rubbing with wood- 
alcohol after all the water has been wiped off. 

Any camera will suffice, of course, for making 
the original negative. The negative must sparkle 
and be strong, for a weak negative will make a 
muddy reduction. In fact, the negative should 
be slightly contrasty. The photograph must not 
depend on fine detail to tell the story, for the 
finer details are almost invisible in the reduction. 

Use a mask with the negative when making 
the reduction, so that it will be possible to have a 
white margin on the prints (reproductions). A 
margin of about one-sixteenth of an inch is 
sufficient for the small pictures. 


The larger photographs illustrating this article 
are about two inches by three in size, marked 
down from a 344 by 444 negative. The smaller 
pictures, made with the same mask as the larger 
ones, are about 11/16 by one inch, not including 
a border. 

The camera used in making both pictures was a 
No. 3 Kodak equipped with an Ilex Anastigmat 
lens, F/6.3, and an Ilex Acme shutter. An expo- 
sure of 1/25 of a second at F/8 was given for the 
mail-box girl. The Eastman roll-film was de- 
veloped with pyro in a tank, and the print was 
made on glossy Velox. The smaller print was 
made on Velvet Bromide. The other photo- 
graph was made by flashlight, with the remaining 
data the same as for the other print and reduction. 
Obviously, good workmanship is required. 


My First Photograph 
THEODORE EITEL 
Number Four 


Z| of pictorial photography, I procured 
pa copy of the American Annual of 

==s) Photography and Photographic Times 
Almanac, for 1891, the pages of which were 
graced at that time by the names of such early 
workers as Catherine Weed Barnes, Charles 
Scolik, Ottomar Jarecki, Rudolf Eickemeyer, W. 
I. Lincoln Adams, P. C. Duchochois, Victor 
Schumann, E. Obernetter, and many others. 
All of the contributions to this publication were 
of an interesting as well as of an instructive 
nature, especially to one who was eager to acquire 
knowledge along that line. I read and re-read 
the volume, studied its contents from cover to 
cover, including even the advertisements. How 
strange it all looks now, this old, time-honored 
book, bearing announcements of the product of 
the Harvard Dry-Plate Co., Wuestner Eagle 
Dry-Plate Co., John Carbutt, The Eastman 
Co.’s rollable transparent film, ete. 

The reading of this 1891 Annual aroused my 
desire to read more on the subject of photography 
before entering into the practice of it, in conse- 
quence of which I procured all of the succeeding 
numbers of this annual, as they were issued; 
studied “The Elements of a Pictorial Photo- 
graph,” by H. P. Robinson; “Art-Essays,” by 
John Burnet; “Naturalistic Photography,” by 
Emerson—splendid works, with which you all 
are, no doubt. familiar. Studied also Meyer’s 


“Handbook of Ornament,” Blunk’s “Die For- 
menlehre,” Jackson’s “Theory and Practice of 
Design,” and others. When the summer of 1898 
approached, I felt that I was now thoroughly 
equipped with a goodly stock of theory which 
would enable me to carry on the practice of pic- 
torial photography without any trouble. 

All darkroom-appurtenances were complete, 
also a home-made lantern consisting of a very 
stout wooden box about twelve inches square 
and eighteen inches high, holding a coal-oil lamp 
with a large, flat wick and capable of raising the 
temperature of the bath-room to a tropical one 
in a few moments. The fact of the matter was 
that I received more heat than light. A highly 
important accessory was a home-made plate- 
washer which had a capacity of six plates, and 
in which the water passing over the upper plate 
had to’pass over all the rest of the plates before 
reaching its destination, viz.: the waste-pipe of 
the bath-tub. The room was further equipped 
with a double, black curtain which excluded the 
least particle of actinic light, and a snug home- 
made cupboard which held an assortment of 
trays from 4 x 5 to 614 x 84, printing-frames of 
corresponding sizes; all the necessary developing- 
and-fixing-material; but no reducing or intensify- 
ing agent—for did not all of the authorities, 
which I had read, say: ‘Get it in the negative!” 
The day following the completion of this outfit 
marked the arrival of my camera, a Rochester 
Optical Co. “Empire State’? view-camera, a 
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MY FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


Bausch & Lomb II A Anastigmat, and a heavy 
tripod which I think was intended for a 14 x 17 
camera. Well, this stuff surely looked good; 
little heavy, but then a few extra pounds make 
no difference to one who had youth and an im- 
mense supply of enthusiasm. 

The following Sunday was chosen for the ini- 
tial attempt with this apparatus, and a spot was 
selected where I was sure that no one would dis- 
turb the operation, and where any evidence of 
possible stage-fright on the part of the camerist 
would be passed unnoticed. On my arrival at 
the scene, about 5.30 p.m., the subjects—a 
number of levee-loafers—were readily assembled 
and I was about ready to proceed with matters, 
when one of the fellows suggested pushing the 
“Rocky Road” cart—a device for moving saw- 
logs on the river-front—into the picture, which 
was agreed upon. Right here, allow me to 
add the comment that the irony of it all had 
not struck me until I looked at the negative 
of years ago, with the admonition, “Rocky 
Road,” about the most prominent thing in it. 
The amount of exposure to give this first 
plate worried me some, but I finally decided 
on three seconds, which, under the condi- 
tions—bright sunlight, 5.30 p.m. on a July day, 
a lens working at F/6.3, if my memory serves 


THEODORE EITEL 


me properly, and a Seed 26 X plate—was cer- 
tainly ample, and entirely in keeping with all 
theory which I had studied, viz.: “Expose for 
the shadows and let the highlights take care of 
themselves.” Only one exposure was made, the 
apparatus bundled and back home, with a rush, 
to learn what would be revealed. The bath- 
room was closed up, the double, dark curtain 
placed in position, and then the darkroom-lamp 
was lighted, the plate was slipped into the 
developer and closely inspected every few 
seconds. Yes; it was progressing strictly accord- 
ing to what I had read. Then the time came 
to take the plate out of developer and to place 
it in the fixing-tray—but I decided to leave it 
in a little longer, to be sure that none of the pict- 
ure would get away. Back it went into the 
developer! It stayed there until it was about 
as black all over as it could possibly get—in 
fact, so black and dense, that it took two min- 
utes’ exposure to a noonday sun, with a rapid 
developing-paper, to make the print for the 
accompanying illustration. 

This is the story of my first photographic at- 
tempt. It ended dismally; but it was the enter- 
ing wedge into the practice as well as study of 
pictorial photography and, though a “Rocky 
Road,” it was tempered by joys which were the 
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result of my deep and sincere love of nature. 
Gradually, the book of pictorial knowledge was 
opened to me, and I drew from it inspiration. 
Certainly, nothing in life has given me more 
pleasure and satisfaction—the seeking out of sub- 
jects for pictures, in woods and fields; the calling 
into being of the latent image, and the conver- 
sion of the negatives into completed pictures to 
gratify my family and numerous friends. It was 
then I felt the truth of the declaration that 
photography was a boon to humanity. 

To a further request from the Editor—to 
furnish a record of my camera-activities since 
the making of my very first photograph—I com- 
ply without hesitation. The practice of photog- 
raphy carried me into the woods of our country, 
where it was possible to come in touch with the 
magnificent specimens of beech-trees, great num- 
bers of which abound in the woods of Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana. The principal charac- 
teristic of these beautiful trees is the grouping 
of their foliage, and the marking of their trunks 
which Nature’s master-hand has painted on all 
beech-trees, almost without exception. These 
trees not only present material for the photog- 
rapher in their splendid summer-garb when they 
are festooned with their foliage, but at all seasons, 
and in all of their moods, they have a pictorial 
message for one. The autumnal season presents 
them in the most glorious array of color imag- 
inable, which lasts well into early winter, as they 
shed their leaves very late. Winter-time, which 
in our section is generally open, presents these 
splendid photographic subjects in a fine, silvery- 
gray color, and the sight of a forest of beech-trees 
on a bright, wintry morning with unclouded 
sky, casting soft shadows transparent with 
color, the marking on the trunks at that time 
presenting all of its beauty, will always be re- 
membered by one who is a lover of the woods. 
Words fail to describe the wonder of a Kentucky 
beech-woods, and the lure of these trees has ani- 
mated many to their portrayal. To a local 
painter, Mr. Carl C. Brenner, in all probability 
belongs the distinction of first calling attention 
to their glory. It was he who not only made the 
Kentucky beech-woods famous, but who before 
his death, some years ago, even made himself 
more famous by their portrayal in color. 

The results of the early years of my work were 
shown in the Second Chicago Salon, New York 
Salon, Salon Club Circulating Portfolio, Inland 
Printer, Photo-Era, American Annual of Photog- 
raphy, Country-Life in America, International 
Studio, and Art in Photography. All the repro- 
ductions shown in afore-mentioned were prints 
of beech-woods. An excursion into the field of 
portraiture, some years ago, brought me the 


first prize in a genre-contest, conducted by 
Puoto-Era MaaGazine, and the Grand Award 
in the Youth’s Companion Contest for Amateurs. 

In a landscape-class, I was awarded second 
prize in a contest arranged by Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. some years ago, open to the users of 
their lenses, and in a like class I was awarded a 
Bronze Medal in Buda-Pesth Salon, held sev- 
eral years before the war. The genial Editor 
of Puoto-Era Macazine, Wilfred A. French, 
has afforded my work a liberal share of publicity 
in the pages of his splendid publication, and to 
him is due great credit for the stimulus he has 
given the photographic art of our country, and 
for his intelligent and untiring efforts to place 
our art on a continually higher plane. 

[Theodore Eitel, the author of the foregoing 
sketch, excels in genre and landscape, but 
though he achieved brilliant success in the por- 
trayal of interiors with figures, his deep love of 
the woods lured him away from his first love. 
The admirers of his exceedingly beautiful wood- 
scenes and tree-studies, that have appeared in 
this magazine, since 1905, will applaud his 
choice of pictorial activity. January, 1905— 
“The Newspaper”, a masterly indoor-genre 
(awarded the first prize in Puoro-Era Third 
Annual Photographic Contest); “The Harvest- 
Field’, “Landscape” (awarded the tenth prize 
in the landscape class); March, 1905—‘*The 
Beeches’; July, 1905—“‘Quietude” (a fascinat- 
ing wood-interior with brook); October, 1905— 
“The Old Farm”, and “Landscape-Study”; 
December, 1905—‘‘Gossip” (landscape with 
figures), and ““A Bit of News” (landscape with 
figures); January, 1906—‘‘ Your Move!” (group 
of chess-players and onlookers) awarded third 
prize in genre-class, in Puoto-Era Fourth An- 
nual Photographic Contest), and “At the Edge 
of the Forest” (awarded first prize in the same 
competition); November, 1906—‘‘The Beeches 
in Autumn”; February, 1907—‘‘The Flute- 
Player”; March, 1907—‘“‘Landscape”; May, 
1907—-“The Grays of Spring” (wood-scene and 
brook); May, 1909—‘‘Among the Beeches”’; 
September, 1910—“The Forest and the Cam- 
era”, the most delightful, practical and helpful 
story on the subject that has ever come to our 
attention, and illustrated with seven large 
wood-scenes of supreme beauty—the acme of 
Mr. Eitel’s superb artistry: “Einsamkeit”’ (soli- 
tude, in the woods), “Shimmering Branches’, 
“Cascade in the Woods”, “ Waldweg” (path in 
the woods), “‘Sentinels”, ‘“‘A Forest-Brook’’, and 
“The Music of the Woods’; March, 1911— 
“Beeches”; July, 1911—‘‘ Woodland Mystery”; 
November, 1912—‘“‘ Beeches’’; and, June, 1917— 
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BOYS WITH GOAT STOCKTON 


VEAZEY 


Photographic Bread Upon the Waters 


STOCKTON VEAZEY 


So WHE immense value and far-reaching 
BOR influence of simple things are not 
fully understood or appreciated. 

Yi} The excuse for inserting such a 
statement in a journal devoted to 
photography is that it is directly applicable to 
pictures—plain photographs without evidence of 
unusual skill or artistic composition, just photo- 
graphic records, which, well done and serving to 
recall some person, place or thing, may have 
great possibilities. The three prints which ac- 
company this statement are offered to substan- 
tiate the claim. It is purposed to show that two 
pictures given away proved bread upon the 
waters which returned before many days. The 


third was a case where the bread “returned” 
even before it had been cast, as will be seen. 
Boys with Goat. It was in the early days of 
the automobile, and good roads were just being 
discussed earnestly. The country-people were 
strongly against the “‘benzine buggies,” and their 
horses voted a unanimous assent to the prejudice. 
The author at that time possessed a small runa- 
bout of popular make, and was spinning along a 
mountain-road when he came to the home of the 
district road-supervisor. It was a comfortable 
log-cabin with a huge, snow-capped mountain 
forabackground. His boys were romping witha 
big, black goat, a “gentleman” goat, and the fun 
was worth watching. (We knew of the presence 
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of the goat before we saw him; but that has noth- 
ing to do with photography.) After some pa- 
tience, persistence and tact, both boys and goat 
were persuaded to pose for a picture, the camera 
being an invariable adjunct to the motor. 

A 16 x 20 enlargement was later presented to 
the road-supervisor, who showed such whole- 
souled appreciation that the gratitude seemed 


Jumpinc Doc. The superintendent of the 
city-park had a Collie dog that he thought a great 
deal of. Noticing the dog’s habit of jumping up 
and kissing his master’s face, we photographed 
the pair in the act. The motion was rapid and it 
took a fast shutter speed to stop action on the 
plate. Even then, the dog’s tail was slightly 
blurred; but there we go after technicalities. 


JUMPING DOG 


- out of proportion to the gift. And a week later, 
when the writer was stalled in the mud a mile 
from the place, willing assistance was given in the 
form of horses and men, the supervisor personally 
conducting the “campaign of extrication” with a 
joy that made quick end to our troubles. The 
author and companion were then taken by force 
to the mountaineer’s home for dinner, and were 
compelled to absorb a massive quantity of roast 
wild duck with crab-apple jelly, the meanwhile 
listening to further complimentary remarks re- 
lating to the picture of the boys and their pet. 


STOCKTON VEAZEY 


An enlargement was given to the owner of the 
dog. He was surprised and pleased, gave us the 
freedom of the small zoo, induced a little fawn to 
pose for us and even offered to go in the bear’s 
den and be photographed in wild company, 
but that was a trifle too much realism and with 
possibilities we might not have counted on, so we 
called a halt outside the den. On the next birth- 
day of our young son, there appeared at our 
home a small basket with a junior Collie a few 
weeks old, as a gift—the consequence of our 
picture. Surely, our efforts were rewarded. 
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CAPTAIN ON BRIDGE 


CapTAIN ON BripGe. We made a sea-voyage 
once. (Never again.) They said that what 
would happen when the ship rolled would be 
“good for us.”” Again, never again! But before 
the rolling began, the skipper took an observa- 
tion from the bridge. In violation of printed re- 
strictions and ship-orders we climbed the steps 
and photographed the captain in action. Instead 
of putting us in irons for the rest of the voyage, 
he turned around and took us into his cabin, 
put a dish of fruit before us—which would have 
been good had not the rolling begun so soon— 
and made us feel personally conducted the rest 
of the trip. And all this extra courtesy was in 
advance of any picture or a promise of one. We 
learned early in photography not to count un- 
hatched poultry, and made it an invariable prac- 
tice to give pictures as a voluntary offering in- 
stead of in fulfilment of a promise. The captain 
in due time was presented with an enlargement, 
and it now hangs in his home. 

These illustrations could go on almost indefi- 


STOCKTON VEAZEY 


nitely. We have a long list of negatives and 
prints each of which recalls something of interest, 
but for lack of additional space we stop. 

The possibilities of the camera as a letter of 
introduction, letter of credit, or letter of admis- 
sion, are better realised when we share its pleas- 


ures with others. 


WE all know individually that we are all born 
with taste—that is to say, with some mysterious 
“inner light”’ or intuition that enables us to tell 
the difference between what is good and what is 
bad, without any education in that direction. I 
am constantly meeting people who say, “I know 
nothing about architecture, literature, or paint- 
ing, but I know what I like.” and I always feel 
tempted to say to such people, “If that is true, 
you would have knowledge, and taste indeed!” 


A. CLutrtTon Brock. 
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Be@| to bring about a discoloration in 
| photographic gelatine, the action 
$4) being dependent upon the presence 
of a certain chemical? 

From recent investigations of a peculiar 
staining-problem, I am inclined to believe that 
it is not only a possibility but a probable cause 
of quite a lot of staining in prints and negatives. 
Some little time ago I was badly worried by 
spasmodic appearances of yellow stain in bro- 
mide and gaslight prints. At first I suspected 
the paper, but found that three different brands 
of gaslizht and four of bromide were all likely to 
show stain. The stain was even and apparently 
permanent, a great variety of chemicals being 
used in an endeavor to bleach it; but without 
result. Exposure to strong daylight had no 
effect; in fact, the stain seemed to gain depth 
with age. Suspecting the developer, a brand of 
amidol, the brand was changed; but without 
definite results. It was, however, noticed that 
when a certain brand was used in conjunction 
with a fixing-bath containing acetic acid the 
staining was worse than ever. A change to 
metol-hydroquinone was followed for a time by 
absence of the trouble; but as the weather at 
the time was very changeable and the normal 
temperature different every day, the M.Q. was 
not so good for general work as amidol. Things 
were improved by the adoption of a heating 
box made from a tin biscuit-box containing a 
16 c.p. carbon filament lamp. By using this as a 
stand for the developing-tray, the developer could 
be kept in the neighborhood of any desired tem- 
perature. But the stains reappeared. 

It had previously been suggested to me by 
Mr. Cullen, of Kodak, Ltd., that the trouble 
might be purely between the tap-water and the 
gelatine, and on examining this possibility I dis- 
covered that the stain was controlled by the 
length of time the prints were wet. By rushing 
matters and shortening the period of wetness to 
‘the minimum, the stain was avoidable. But 
with large quantities of work it is often neces- 
sary, or at least convenient, to leave batches in 
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overnight, and it is always necessary to wash 
large batches thoroughly. This was where the 
staining agency got to work. I eventually sus- 
pected germs to be the fundamental cause; and to 
test the theory I divided a pint of water between 
three trays and doctored two of them with anti- 
septics, putting a trace of potass. permanganate 
in one and a few drops of mercuric chloride solu- 
tion in the other. The third was untouched. A 
vignetted print was taken from the fixing-bath 
and torn into three pieces, which, after a short 
wash, were put into the dishes, one in each, and 
left for twenty-four hours. The strips in the 
doctored dishes were still pure in the whites after 
this immersion; but the third one showed signs 
of discoloration. A second test came out the 
same way; but as might be expected, no violent 
staining properties were in the water at the time 
they were desired, and so the tests were not as 
decisive as they might have been had the un- 
doctored water stained more pronouncedly. 
However, it was decided to treat all water in 
which prints were left standing with a few drops 
of permanganate solution, and since then the 
trouble has not been in evidence. 

I have since heard from Messrs. Kodak that the 
production of this particular stain is only pos- 
sible when alum is in use, and, as a matter of 
fact, all the staining I had experienced was with 
prints that had been through hardening-fixing 
baths. I have since left prints overnight in un- 
treated water without any sign of the trouble, 
the same prints being unhardened. 

During the time that I experienced the stain- 
ing I did not find negatives affected; but experi- 
ence in past times leads me to believe that the 
same thing is possible with the gelatine-coating 
on plates, though an observation of mine would 
suggest that plates are not so likely to show it. 
The observation referred to is that the stain 
starts on the underside of the gelatine-film, some- 
times being quite distinct by transmitted light 
before appearing on the surface. With plates, 
the underside of the emulsion is, of course, more 
difficult to get at. 

Tuermit, in The British Journal. 
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EDITORIAL 


Pedestrian Picture-Making 


N these days of luxurious transportation by 

automobile—not considered by physicians 
to be conducive to health or longevity—it is 
refreshing to hear of the camerist who prefers 
to exercise his outdoor-sport as a pedestrian or 
an alpinist. It is safe to state that a very large 
number of camerists prefer to go in quest of their 
pictures by using nature’s method of locomo- 
tion. They are thus enabled to study promis- 
ing picture-material with deliberate care and 
without having their attention diverted by the 
excessive sociability of friends or companions. 
The true artist likes to be by himself as much as 
possible when seeking artistic camera-subjects, 
and when desiring to study conditions condu- 
cive to the most artistic results. In traveling 
rapidly by automobile along a highway, along 
a wooded road, or through a hilly or mountain- 
ous region, the discerning pictorialist may be 
able to detect a promising view or subject, but 
in order to grasp the significance, beauty and 
possibilities of the subject of which he obtained 
only a momentary glimpse, he needs to return 
later, by himself, to the spot, and often he will 
find it difficult and expensive to do so. It is for 
this reason that the conscientious pictorialist 
prefers to select his subjects, and to study them, 
when afoot, although he naturally uses the auto- 
mobile or the train to reach a region that is filled 
with fine pictorial material. 

The beautiful picture of a row of white birches 
made intensely effective by the rays of the set- 
ting sun—shown elsewhere in this issue—was dis- 
covered by the Editor as he was passing through 
the region of the Middlesex Fells by automobile, 
last summer, at a high rate of speed. The strik- 
ing picture did not fail to arrest his instant at- 
tention. Speaking of it, a few days afterwards, 
~ to his friend, Raymond E. Hanson, he urged 
this pictorialist to visit the spot at the same 
hour, namely 6.30 p.m., and make notes of the 
conditions of light, in order to obtain the best 
possible artistic result. Like the artist that he 
is, Mr. Hanson arrived at the spot half an hour 
earlier, watched the slowly changing effect of 
light and shade, as produced by the rays of the 
late-afternoon sun, and found that at the hour 
designated the view seemed to offer a favorable 
opportunity for an exposure, which he made 
without delay. He remained in the vicinity for 


nearly an hour, afterwards, but was unable to 
improve upon the view beheld by the Editor. 
Like the naturalist and the golfer, the camera- 
enthusiast will gladly walk many miles in pursu- 
ing his hobby as an outdoor-sport, and, presum- 
ably, return with trophies, a good appetite and 
prepared for a good night’s rest. Indeed, ad- 
vanced age of the voluntary pedestrian offers 
no obstacles, for the older he grows, the more 
energy and ardor he seems to manifest. Here 
is our young friend, W. H. Blacar, for example, a 
supposed invalid, at the age of seventy-two, 
taking a camera-tramp with “a fellow of seventy- 
seven,” as he expresses it, and, when he reaches 
home, the pedometer registers six and one-half 
miles! He states that he has frequently walked 
seven miles on a Sunday, photographing on the 
way, and that five miles is the length of his aver- 
age camera-outing. These are object-lessons 
for those amateur-photographers, enjoying good 
health, who think that they need a conveyance 
to reach camera-subjects not near at hand. 


A Rare Pictorial Opportunity 


HE Pilgrim Pageant given as the leading 
feature of the Pilgrim Tercentenary, at 
Plymouth, last summer, promised to yield a 
rich harvest of artistic memorial photographs. 
But alas! Records, many of them technically 
admirable, were produced in vast numbers; but 
very few pictures left the camera, amateur or 
professional, that could lay claim to pictorial 
distinction. The historic town of Plymouth, 
though not situated on a “stern and rock-bound 
coast,” yet favored with a picturesque setting; 
the unique and oft-repeated pageant; the spa- 
cious and well-filled grand-stand with President 
Harding and other distinguished guests deliver- 
ing memorable addresses, and the little harbor 
crowded with watercraft, including the specially 
improvised ‘‘Mayflower” and the medieval 
viking-ship, surely offered ample picture-mate- 
rial for the most exacting artist-photographer. 
But are we to be entirely disappointed in the 
hope of beholding the product of the interpre- 
tative skill of our famed photo-pictorialists? Or 
is F. J. Mortimer’s celebrated picture of the 
“Mayflower” leaving the harbor of Plymouth, 
England, as she did September 6, 1620—pub- 
lished in Puoto-Era, September, 1919—to re- 
main without suitable companions? 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 


2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Summer-Flowers 
Closed July 31, 1921 


First Prize: Taizo Kato. 
Second Prize: John Dove. 
Third Prize: Charles Lederle. 

Honorable Mention: J. E. Carson, Clarence R. 
Carter, F. H. Chant, Ralph D. Hartman, Mrs. A. O. 
Hildebrand, W. Little, Alexander Murray, Harold B. 
Neal, Walter E. Paul, E. H. Skinner, John Smith, 
Kenneth D. Smith, W. Stelcik, W. H. Waite. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 


“Winter-Sports.” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.” Closes February 28. 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March 31. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
““Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.”” Closes May 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Marines.” Closes August 31. 
“‘Outdoor-Genres.”’ Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“Tndoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design. suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 

We are eager to make these competitions of practical 
value and benefit to every entrant. However, to 
serve each one to the best of our ability, we must have 
the necessary information. 
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THE YUCCA 


TAIZO KATO 


FIRST PRIZE—SUMMER-FLOWERS 


Lighting and Exposure in Autochrome Work 


Tue beginner in color-photography by the Auto- 
chrome process will not work very long without finding 


_ out how very important it is to give the correct exposure 


for each plate, says a writer in The British Journal. 


Autochrome plates of necessity have a very thin film 
and consequently very little latitude in exposure. Cor- 
rectness in this respect is of far greater importance 
than in any other branch of photography, since a 
slight error of a degree that would make but very little 
difference in the production of a good monochrome neg- 
ative may be sufficient to cause the loss of the trans- 
parency in Autochrome work. 

An exposure-meter should always be used, prefer- 
ably one of the Watkins or Wynne pattern, with a 
special dial adjusted to suit the needs of Autochromes, 
and the photographer should aim at great exactitude 
both in testing the actinic value of the light and also 


in giving the exposure indicated. One of the pecul- 
iarities of the Autochrome plate is that in sunlight it 
gives a better color-rendering of the subject with very 
slight underexposure, which saves the “burnt-out”’ or 
weak colors that are often in evidence with Auto- 
chromes made in brilliant sunshine. When the light 
is weak, however, slight overexposure will be necessary 
to produce correct contrasts. The meter makes a 
proper guide in this direction, and its reading should 
always be adhered to. 

Some photographers I have met were under the be- 
lief that it is only possible to make good Autochrome 
pictures when bright sunlight is falling upon the sub- 
ject; but experience has taught me that this is far from 
being the case; in fact, some of the best plates that I 
have ever made were exposed in dull light. Also, a 
dull lighting tends to remove troubles from over-strong 
contrasts in the lighting of the subject, since a dull or 
diffused light will be found to illuminate more evenly 
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ICELAND POPPIES 


both shadows and highlights. It must be kept in 
mind, however, that a dull light tends to soften the 
colors of the composition; but though this may be the 
case, the general effect, the del'cate nuances and aérial 
perspective will be far better in their rendering, and 
possibly « dull light is what the pictorial color-photog- 
rapher will choose. 

One fact must be kept in mind in connection with 
this. The Autochrome plate demands considerably 
more exposure between dull and bright light than is the 
case with ordinary plates; or, in other words, it is slower 
in dull light than under conditions of sunshine. This 
fact must be kept fully in mind when exposures are 
being made indoors; in fact, Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 
come and Co., in their list of plate speeds issued for 
use with their “exposure calculator,”’ give an indoor 
factor of 24, against an outdoor factor of 12 for Auto- 
chromes. From this it may be seen that too muchatten- 
tion cannot be given toexposure when using Autochrome 
plates. It is well worth the time and effort involved. 

Underexposure is fatal, since there is no cure for it; 
and this, in my experience, is the mistake usually made 
by beginners, and to which most of the failures in Auto- 


SECOND PRIZE 
SUMMER-FLOWERS 


¥ 


JOHN DOVE 


chrome work may be traced; and when the worker is 
in any doubt, more, rather than less, exposure should 
be given. An overexposed plate will, of course, pro- 
duce a thin transparency, weak in colors, though these 
may nearly always be restored by intensification. 
Some Autochrome workers always overexpose their 
plates, and rely upon intensification to bring the pict- 
ures up to the requisite quality. In my own ex- 
perience, this is the only course when extremes of light- 
ing compose the illumination of the subject. 

Many workers who use Autochrome plates are not 
perhaps aware that backing the plate with the white 
instead of the black side of the protecting card when in 
the plateholder reduces the exposure very slightly, an 
advantage when these slow plates are being exposed 
upon animals or objects likely to move. I cannot say 
that I have tried this myself, so the exact extent that 
the exposure is decreased I cannot say from personal 
experience; and other workers with whom I have dis- 
cussed the point seem more or less in doubt on the 
question. Dr. Lindsay Johnson, in his book “ Photog- 
raphy in Colors,” says the white card in contact with 
the film reduces the exposure to about three-fifths 
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THIRD PRIZE 
SUMMER-FLOWERS 


WILD CARROTS 


A Reliable Intensifier 


AurnouGu the usual mercuric chloride bleach intensi- 
fier, followed by darkening in either ammonia or sodium 
sulphite, has wide popularity among photographers, 
there are times when—either from the extremely poi- 
sonous nature of the mercury bath, or from the fact 
that negatives intensified in this way cannot be regarded 
as being anything like permanent—a reliable intensi- 
fier, giving absolutely permanent negatives, is required. 

The method consists simply in making use of the 


-ordinary ferricyanide-bromide bleach and sodium- 


sulphide sepia toning-bath for intensifying negatives. 
Provided the negative has been thoroughly fixed and 
washed, and the sulphide bath freshly made up, it will 
darken to a rich, black image with identically the same 
degree of intensification as that given by the bichloride 
of mercury intensifier. It is very important that the 
sulphide should be obtained from a reliable source, and 
also that the solution—(normal strength)—should be 
freshly made up. A stale sulphide bath, or impure 
sulphide, will produce an image of a weak yellow-brown 
color, with very serious loss of quality. In order that 
the bleaching may not take an unnecessarily long time, 
it is a good plan to make up the ferricyanide and bro- 
mide bleaching-bath a little stronger than is required 


CHARLES LEDERLE 


to tone prints. It goes without saying that, provided 
the negative is bleached right through, thoroughly 
darkened and properly washed, the results, after inten- 
sifying, may be regarded as being absolutely permanent. 
I claim no originality for this method, but it is not so 
well known as it might be. I therefore trust that 
fellow-photographers will find it useful in their work. 
A. J. Sweeney, in The British Journal. 


Straightening Stiff Warped Mounts 


Tue warping of mounted prints, especially those 
of large size, can be quickly and permanently cured 
by the following procedure: After mounting let the 
print dry naturally over night, which will cause it to 
curve inward; hold it with the print side upward a few 
inches over a gas or spirit heater, moving it to and fro 
horizontally. When the mount hes become uniformly 
warm, remove it from the heat and it can be bent in the 
opposite direction without danger; hold it in this posi 
tion till it has become cold again. The heat and the 
slight moisture still retained by the paste softens the 
fibers, and the stretching while cooling tends to keep 
the mount flat. It is a good plan to keep the picture 
under pressure for a time——-Photographische Industrie. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


A KISS IN HONOR, NO ONE CAN DENY 


KATE HECHT 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Domestic Pets 
Closes November 30, 1921 


Or all our competitions none appears to be more 
popular than the one devoted to Domestic Pets. 
Each year, this interest seems to increase. The camer- 
ist may admire handsome buildings, revel in the ever- 
changing moods of the sea and devote his time to the 
marvels of photo-micrography; but when it comes to 
his pets—there is heart-interest! One outstanding 
feature about the photography of pets is that it is 
based on attachment and not solely on pictorial in- 
terest. The photographic portrayal of that which is 
dear to the photographer usually calls forth his best 
artistic and technical skill. It matters little whether 
the pet is a canary, turtle, goldfish, rabbit, parrot, 
cat, dog, calf, colt or chicken—there is no question 
that it fills its own niche in the hearts of the household. 
There are persons that belittle the affection and care 
bestowed upon pets; but give me the man who can win 
a dog's devotion in preference to one who cannot. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to photograph a 
pet, if no attention be paid to the composition or ap- 
peal of the picture. At the outset, it will be well for 
contestants to remember that this competition does 


not call for record- photographs of domestic pets. There 
must be an appeal, and it must not be artificial. Do 
not attempt to dress up pets in all manner of gro- 
tesque costumes, or induce them to simulate some human 
act like smoking a pipe, being ill in bed, ete. Such 
pictures do not express the purpose of this competi- 
tion. Let us have our pets as we know them, free of 
all artificiality. However, with regard to commercial 
pictures made to appeal to the general public, pets 
may be dressed up and induced to perform strange 
antics. 

It does not follow that the Domestic-Pets competi- 
tion must be confined to those usually kept in the house; 
it may include pets kept on the farm or estate. How- 
ever, such animals must be pets, not merely domesti- 
cated animals. An intelligent horse may become just 
as great a pet as a cat or a dog. Even raccoons, foxes 
and pheasants have been known to become great pets. 
In short—any animal, bird or reptile or fish that has 
been made a pet, is eligible to have its picture sent to 
this competition. However, remember that such pic- 
tures must make an appeal to the beholder, and not 
represent merely a commercial record. Particular 
emphasis should be placed on some little trick or habit 
that is out of the ordinary. 
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If unusual combinations of animals are unobtainable, 
a pet—such as a raccoon, cub-bear, fox or deer—offers 
excellent opportunities to the intelligent camerist. 
The very fact that these animals are more often wild 
than tame, is an entreaty that few can resist. Al- 
though the animals hold the interest of themselves, 
it is just as important as ever to use care with regard 
to pictorial composition. Try to avoid a background 
of clapboards, shingles, bricks, picket-fences and other 
verucal and horizontal lines. A clump of bushes, a 
flower-bed, a wheat-field may be utilised to advantage. 

There is one important point to be taken into con- 
sideration. Some persons are better adapted than 
others to manage animals successfully. Unless the 
camerist can make friends with the pet to be photo- 
graphed, his chances of success are reduced to a mini- 
mum. No animal will act or appear natural, if it is 
frightened or distrustful. Sometimes, personality 
alone is responsible for the restiveness of pets; and, 
whenever this is found to be the case, the camerist had 
better seek other subjects. I do not mean to imply 
that the camerist’s personality is repellent, but rather 
that his physical or mental characteristics are such as 
to arouse fear or suspicion. Some of the most refined 
and likable people have an aversion to cats and dogs; 
and, usually, the cats and dogs reciprocate heartily. 
Fortunately, in most cases there is harmony, and the 
camerist can devote his entire attention to his willing, 
although somewhat unruly, subject. 

Without a doubt, the reflecting-camera is best suited 
to the photography of domestic pets. The invaluable 
advantage of being able to watch the subject up to the 
moment of exposure enables the photographer to ob- 
tain the best and most natural results. Of course, 
other types of cameras may be used successfully. I 
do not mean to imply that they cannot be used; how- 
ever, the fact remains that the reflecting-camera is the 
best adapted to the subjects under discussion. Next 
in utility are those cameras that are equipped with a 
groundglass focusing-back. These permit the cam- 
erist to focus accurately and to compose the back- 
ground; but with regard to catching the psycholog- 
ical moment—that is out of the question; for by the 
time the plateholder is inserted, the subject's position 
is apt to change. In using a camera of this type, the 
most satisfactory method is to focus and compose the 
background, then insert the filled plateholder, remove 
the slide, and with the wire-release or bulb in hand 
await the desired position of the subject. Roll-film 
cameras and other types that have no groundglass 
focusing-back must be focused on a given point as 
accurately as possible by scale, and the subject must 
be placed at this point in order to register sharply at 
the moment of exposure. A direct-view finder is of 
great assistance although, obviously, it cannot have 
control over the focus. To sum up the question of 
cameras suited to domestic-pet photography, there is 
no question that the reflecting-camera is supreme. 
However, other cameras may be used successfully, 
provided that the focus, exposure and composition are 
carefully co-ordinated. Perhaps, the greatest asset of 
all is technical and artistic ingenuity. By that I mean 
the ability to meet the unexpected problems that arise 
inevitably in this branch of photography. There are 
all kinds of little expedients that may be used to gain 
a point, and the intelligent camerist should be alive 
to each and every one of them. Only by quick think- 
ing and alertness can success be achieved. 

A number of times, I have been amazed at the ex- 
ceptional opportunities that confront owners of several 
pets. In this connection I am led to repeat an expe- 
rience I had last summer, one that has been duplicated 
many times. During an afternoon’s walk in the moun- 


tains, I called at a delightful old farm and, in looking 
for the owner of the place, walked around toward the 
barn. It was late in the afternoon and the sun was 
shining comfortably on a sort of loading-platform 
from which hay, grain and produce were transferred 
to wagons. On this platform—sunning themselves 
and, evidently, on the best possible terms—were two 
beautiful Angora cats, a collie, a peacock, three or four 
geese and several hens. Just then the man of the 
house came around the corner, and I pointed out what 
seemed to me to be a very unusual state of affairs. He 
laughed and said that he had become so used to seeing 
these animals and birds together, that he did not even 
notice them now. I suggested that he might make a 
few pictures and sell them to advantage. Again he 
laughed. ‘“*What do I know about a camera?” re- 
marked he. I attempted to explain that he needed 
very little photographic knowledge to make some ex- 
cellent pictures of a subject that many camerists 
would travel miles to find. It was of no use, and I 
imagine that there is an abundance of rich subject-ma- 
terial going to waste because of indifference to the 
possibilities of the camera. If this man could have 
realised the opportunities literally staring him in the 
face, he could have made a few extra dollars and also 
enjoyed his pets the more. Although my friend failed 
to grasp the value of a camera to him and to his pets, 
it was not due to any lack of love for them. There are 
few farms where virtually every animal and bird is 
such a pet, and so well taken care of, as on this farm. 
The latent artistic and photographic instinct could not 
be aroused; but I hope that some day it may be, and 
then the rest of us will see pictures. 

The ideal method to photograph pets is the one with 
which the camerist waits for the subject to assume a 
natural pose in natural surroundings. Many camer- 
ists attempt to use force. By that I mean that they 
pick up a kitten or puppy, take it out of doors in the 
sun, try to make it look cunning, and end the farce by 
obtaining a picture that has no merit other than that 
possessed by a record-picture. In the case of my 
friend, the farmer—had he been making pictures— 
each animal and bird was at rest and in an entirely 
familiar environment, hence natural. Suppose that 
he had decided to photograph the cats, dog, peacock, 
geese and hens at the front instead of at the back of 
the barn. One may imagine the difficulties that he 
would have had. However, his doing so would be no 
more absurd than the attempts that some camerists 
make to force things; and let me assure the reader that 
from actual experience I contend that no successful 
domestic-pet picture can be made, unless the subject 
is natural, unafraid and in its natural environment. 
After all, these requirements ensure the truthfulness 
of the picture and are the factors in its technical and 
artistic make-up that cause it to appeal to the be- 
holder. In short, it rings true; and that is what every 
picture that we make should do. 

Inasmuch as the Editors of PHoro-Era MaGazine 
are lovers of pets and have had many of them, it may 
be said that interest in this competition is keen among 
all those concerned. We appreciate the difficulties 
that must be surmounted and the infinite patience 
that is often required to obtain a result that is appar- 
ently very simple. There is a common bond between 
all lovers of animals and bird-life; and this, added to 
our mutual interest in photography should make this 
competition more popular than ever for those that 
send prints, for those that judge them and, finally, for 
those that see the prize-winning pictures in PHoto-Era 
Macazine. Let this be a mutually enjoyable and 
profitable competition. 


A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘““Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 
Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
who advertises in Puoto-Era MAGAZINE, or in 
books. 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Asigned statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 314 
to and including $14 x 51% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era MaGazineg, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with nariow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid) 


Awards—Beginners’ Comp3>tition 
Closed July 31, 1921 


First Prize: Fred Bennett. 
Second Prize: M. J. Burelbach. 
Honorable Mention: Malcolm W. Jones. 


Who is Responsible? 


For some reason that has never been explained to 
my satisfaction, many amateur-photographers return 
from their summer-vacations, wrap up their cameras 
and put them away for the winter. Some of them act 
as if there were a definite open and closed season for 
the camerist, as there is for the hunter or fisherman. 
With the beautiful autumn-days to come, will someone 
please explain why it is not possible to use the camera 
with as much pleasure as during the summer-days? 
Then, again, when snow flies, is there any law to pre- 
vent the camerist from making pictures? Who is re- 
sponsible for the attempt to limit the use of a camera 
to certain seasons of the year? 

Perhaps, there are some beginners who will raise the 
objection that the weather is too cold, too wet or too 
something, and that, after al!, there are few good sub- 
jects to be found in autumn and winter. Right here, 
let me state with all possible emphasis that photog- 
raphy is an all-the-year-around pastime or business. 
There are no seasonal limitations to its enjoyment. 
The reader may say to himself, “This is all very well; 
but who is going out on a cold, stormy day to make 
pictures?” Lest I be misunderstood, Jet me say that 
I do not advise any such procedure; but I do wish to 
cal] attention to the opportunities that lie at hand on 
one of those clear, cool days of autumn when the land- 
scape is defined sharply and the sun shines with sum- 
mer-time brilliancy. 

Let us suppose that weather-conditions are really 
impossible and that the camerist is compelled to re- 
main indoors. Is his photographic work to stop? 
Not at all. Think of the opportunities to make still- 
life pictures, indoor-genres of the family, studies of 
pets, flashlights, and to experiment with enlargements, 
lantern-slides, developers, the coloring of prints and a 
host of interesting branches of photography for which 
there has been neither time nor inclination during the 
summer. Really, the autumn and winter are seasons 
of photographic opportunity as important and profit- 
able as the summer vacation-days. 

Another opportunity presents itself to the ambitious 
camerist during the so-called dull months of the year. 
It is a time for the careful study of photographic lit- 
erature in the form of standard works by authors of 
reputation and the perusal, at leisure, of the best pic- 
tures and articles that have appeared in the photo- 
graphic magazines. Again, the reader may object 
with the remark, “I am not sufficiently interested to 
devote all this time and trouble to photography.” 
Let me say that any camerist who is only a fair-weather 
snapshooter is really not entitled to be called an ama- 
teur-photographer. PHoto-Era aims to en- 
courage every user of a camera to dignify the term, 
“amateur photographer.” The intelligent camerist 
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THE SUN-MAID 


FRED BENNETT 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


soon learns the difference between a snapshooter and a 
real amateur-photographer. The former usually has 
little to show for his photographic effort; but the latter 
is happy in the satisfaction of having done something 
worthwhile. The camerist who is really eager to make 
the most of photography will find a tremendous 
amount of pleasure and profit in an hour or two spent 
with a well-written photographic textbook. 

Indeed, to assume that the camera and all interest 
in photography should cease the moment that vaca- 
tion-days are over is to deny one’s self many hours of 
wholesome pleasure and often substantial financial re- 
turns. Let me give a case in point. A college-student 
spent his summer-vacation in a particularly beautiful 
spot in the mountains. It so happened that there 
were no good postcards of this charming region despite 
a steady demand from motorists who passed through 
it. The student grasped the opportunity. He de- 
voted the greater part of his vacation to making pic- 
tures of every beauty-spot in that entire region. The 
following winter he spent a few evenings each week 
making postcards from the negatives. The next sum- 
mer he placed the postcards in all the leading hotels 
and stores of the mountain-resort with the result that 
he developed a profitable little postcard-business that 
enabled him to take additional courses at the univer- 
sity and to be graduated better prepared for the 
engineering-career he had chosen. He did not relegate 
his camera to the top shelf, nor did he stop his photo- 
graphic work during the autumn and winter. He 
proved that camera-work may be done every month 
in the year. 


The point of this little article is to help the beginner, 
and all camerists, to realise that interest in photography 
may be maintained from one year’s end to the other 
with increasing pleasure and profit. It does not 
mean that the camerist should seek pictures in a howl- 
ing storm; but it does mean that he may enjoy some 
branch of photography indoors or outdoors, summer 
and winter, and that there are no open and closed 
seasons for the owner of a camera. 


Why Not a Photographic Reading-Course? 


WE are often reminded of the value of a systematic 
reading-course in history, art, economics, literature, 
advertising, mechanics and other subjects. However, 
it has never been my experience to have any institu- 
tion of learning advise or prepare an interesting, profit- 
able reading-course in photography. Surely there are 
many beginners and even professional photographers 
who would enjoy such a course of at-home reading. 
The subject of pictorial composition is of much interest 
and value. Moreover, it is educational in the sense 
that it will enable the reader to obtain an appreciation 
of the work of eminent painters and photographers. 
Surely it is worth while to know of the work of such 
men as Corot, Gainsborough, Raphael and others who 
have left their impress on modern photographic art. 
Then again, is it not worth while to know something 
of the evolution of photographic lenses and the names 
and uses of the various types now employed by the 
leading workers? 

A. H. B. 
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SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Clouds as They Are 


TuoseE who visit modern photographic exhibitions 
with a view to an intelligent study of the work on view 
cannot do so without being forcibly struck with a lack 
of observation of effects seen in Nature on the part of 
prominent photographers. In this connection, we refer 
to the introduction of clouds into landscapes, which is 
one of the points at which many workers go wrong. A 
British cotemporary goes on to say that when intro- 
ducing clouds in a photograph it is not only important 
that the clouds should be in keeping with the landscape- 
portion of the picture with regard to lighting; but the 
scale of the individual clouds should also be in harmony. 
In many pictorial photographs that we have seen in the 
past, this point has been neglected altogether; in one 
instance, a single large cumulus cloud occupied the 
whole sky-portion of the picture, and the rest of the 
composition included a very large area of distant land- 
scape. Such an effect in Nature would never have been 
seen, and whatever value the picture might have gained 
from the Art point of view is therefore discounted. A 
fact that does not seem to strike many workers is that 
a sky need not necessarily contain clouds. Not that 
the sky-portion of a print should be an expanse of white 
paper; but a sky of luminous tonal quality is often far 
more expressive of truth than is the over-assertive sky 
often introduced by photographers. Observation of 
Nature will readily prove that clouds do not pile them- 
selves up in overpowering masses over a sunny land- 
scape. The keen observer of Nature will learn many 
things of great practical and artistic photographic 
value, if he will do so. 


Cooling the Solution 


A writer in The British Journal offers a good sug- 
gestion with regard to cooling photographic solutions. 
During very hot weather various troubles, such as flat- 
ness of the image, softening of the film and overdevelop- 
ment are likely toarise if the temperature of the solution 
in the developing-tank is allowed to rise much above 
70 deg. Fahr. It is, however, quite easy to cool the 
solution without removing it from its receptacle by 
sinking in it a bottle filled with broken ice and water, 
and leaving it until the necessary reduction of tempera- 
ture is made. Care must be taken to keep the solution 
stirred, either with a stick or with the bottle itself, so 
that the cooling is not localised, and a thermometer 
should, of course, always be used. The colder mixture 
of ice and salt has been recommended, but if this be 
used it is necessary that none of the solution escapes 
into the tank. Conversely, the developer may be 
warmed in winter by using hot water in the bottle 
instead of cold, but in this case it is necessary to use 
well-tempered glass or, better, stoneware, a ginger-beer 
bottle answering very well. Metal cans or bottles may 
be used, but are likely to contaminate the solution unless 
quite free of rust or corrosion. 


A Touching Incident 


SHE met him in a darkened room. 
Said he, “‘I’ve brought some roses.” 
She answered with irrelevance, 
“Oh, dear! how cold your nose is!” 
Exchange. 
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THE GRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Keeping-Qualities of Developers 


Accorp1nG to Mr. L. P. Clere in The British Journal, 
another French chemist, M. J. Desalme, who has 
previously made several contributions to the subject of 
developers and development, has published a process 
which he has had in use since 1912 for preventing the 
oxidation of the ordinary developers, which can be used 
until the accumulation of bromide in the course of 
development renders them too slow in action. M. 
Desalme, after a systematic study of many reducing- 
substances able to regenerate the developer from its 
products of oxidation without acting either on the latent 
image or the unaffected silver-bromide, and also capable 
of addition — without precipitation — to developers 
containing sulphite and alkaline carbonates, has made 
choice of a double soda-stannous tartrate, which he 
prepares as follows:—Dissolve 10 gms. crystallised 
stannous chloride and 15 gms. powdered tartaric acid 
in 50 to 80 c.c.s. of boiling water. After cooling to 
nearly the ordinary temperature, pour this solution 
slowly and with constant stirring into a cold solution 
of 25 gms. dry soda carbonate in 250 c.c.s. of water. 
Make up to 400 c.c.s., let stand for at least 12 hours 
and filter. This solution is used in conjunction with 
alkaline developers by adding about 40 c.c.s. to each 
1,000 c.c.s. of the working developer. In using it with 
developers, such as diamidophenol, not suitable to the 
employment of a strongly alkaline salt, the stannous- 
tartrate solution is first neutralised or very slightly acid- 
ified by addition of sodium bisulphite up to a point at 
which the mixture, after thorough stirring, slightly 
renders red the blue litmus paper. I have been able 
to keep diamidophenol developer “‘ preserved” in this 
manner in good condition for over a week in an open 
vessel, whereas similar but unpreserved developer was 
useless within less than an hour. Although the stannous- 
tartrate compound decolorises many dyes, it has no 
action on safranine, and it does not interfere in any 
way with the desensitising powers of these dyes. 

My experiments with alkaline developers, other than 
a special developer (quinol and paramidophenol) com- 
mended by Mr. Desalme, have not had success. 


Safranine in Developers 


In the current issue of Photographische Industrie, 
Dr. Liippo-Cramer gives two further formule for 
developers that contain safranine, and thus serve for 
* development by bright yellow light owing to their 
desensitising action. The first developer of this form, 
viz., paramidophenol, is made up by dissolving 50 gms. 
potass. metabisulphite, 20 gms. paramidophenol hy- 
dro-chloride and 4 gms. potass. bromide in 125 c.c.s. 
of water. To this is added with the customary pre- 
cautions a solution made by dissolving 70 gms. pure 
caustic potash in 90 c.c.s. of water. Much heat is 
developed in dissolving the potash and the solution 
must first be cooled before adding to the first. To 
each 200 c.c.s. of the mixture, 10 c.c.s. of 1:100 pheno- 
safranine solution is added. The dye is precipitated, 
forming a turbid mixture. The latter, therefore, re- 


quires to be well shaken when making up the working 
developer by mixing with about twenty times its bulk 


of water. For a glycin-safranine developer 50 gms. of 
potass. metabisulphite and 30 gms. of glycin are first 
mixed together in a good-sized vessel. Potass. carbon- 
ate (200 gms.) is then added and addition made in 
small doses of 180 c.c.s. of water. In this way a thin 
creamy mixture is obtained of bulk about 250 c.c.s., 
to which is added 25 c.c.s. of 1:100 safranine solution. 
In this case also the dye is precipitated; but redissolves 
on dilution of the cream, to form the working developer, 
with 10 to 15 parts of water. If the glycin-developer 
is to be used at a greater dilution for slow development 
the proportion of pheno-safranine should be corre- 
spondingly increased.—The British Journal. 


Exposures and Panchromatic Plates 


Many photographers when using panchromatic 
plates for the first time fail to get the finest possible 
results through overlooking the fact that these plates 
demand a full exposure if their highest qualities in the 
matter of color-rendering are to be obtained; partic- 
ularly, when the subject is composed of great extremes 
of light and shade. It is sometimes imagined, says a 
British cotemporary, that anything like overexposure 
tends to give the snowy effect, very much like over- 
correction, that is sometimes found upon photographs 
made upon these plates. But this is quite a mistaken 
idea; for the defect referred to is far more likely to be 
caused by underexposure, coupled with overdevelop- 
ment. For exposures to be always accurate an ex- 
posure-meter should be consulted, and no harm will be 
done if double the indicated time is given. An ex- 
perience of the Paget color-process confirms our belief 
that the best color-renderings upon panchromatic 
plates will be obtained upon very dully-exposed neg- 
atives, together with a development stopped well before 
the image gains great density. If any photographer 
who has not been so successful as he desired with pan- 
chromatic plates will try the experiment of exposing by 
meter and developing with one of the modern single- 
solution concentrated developers, by the time and tem- 
perature system, using a factor for soft contrast, and 
thereby standardises his working-conditions, we ven- 
ture to predict that a very much better technical 
standard of results will be achieved. 


Combined Development and Fixing 


A Frencu chemist, M. L. J. Bunel, living in Italy, 
whose name is well known in connection with uranium- 
toning, has recently worked out a formula for simul- 
taneous development and fixing which, I think, is the 
first step towards a really satisfactory form of this proc- 
ess, says Mr. L. P. Clere in The British Journal. It 
employs chemicals in common use, and is readily com- 
pounded. As with previous processes of this kind, it 
is necessary that the exposures should be ample, other- 
wise fixing is completed before development. 


Diamidophenol (hydrochloride) ..... 5 gms. 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ErRaA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue distribution of light and shade in the picture 
is confusing. The light in the upper-right corner, in 
particular, could be toned down or perhaps trimmed 
off, to advantage; for the tree-branch cutting across 
the corner parallel to one of similar tone below is not 
conducive to harmony in the whole. The middle dis- 
tance does not seem to explain itself very satisfactorily; 
the highlight at the extreme left is distracting; and it 
is obvious that the black patch above has nothing to 
do with the picture and should have been eliminated. 
Exposure was apparently ample and the resulting 
light-gray tone, as shown in the reproduction, is pleas- 
ing. Another viewpoint might have given a more 
harmonious distribution of the light and shade and 
thus established a better balance in the composition. 

Raymonp E. Hanson. 


THERE may be some beauty in this picture, after all 
—if one could but see it. But why all the mystery? 
The subject is not one to call for so dim and soft a 
focus. In the composition there is, from top to bottom, 
the ever-faulty division into three equal parts of sky, 
land and water. And across the picture we have al- 
most a compensating lack of balance, for there is noth- 
ing at the left of the picture to “support” the trees at 
the right which seem to be falling over each other 
every which way. So that altogether, from the very 
black spot in the upper-left corner, to the dark one in 
the lower-right corner—effected, note, by very differ- 
ent causes—there is very little in the picture to com- 
mend. 


Y. Bitty Rupr. 


THERE may be numerous faults in this print, and it 
may have been taken too hurriedly to have chosen the 
better viewpoint; still, there is a something about it 
that is attractive, and the exposure was nearly cor- 
rect, the contrasts not being too excessive. Trim an 
inch from the top, half an inch from the left side and 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


three-eighths from right side, you will have quite a 
passable picture left, trimming having removed most 
of the faults. The reflections are pretty and the tone 
good; the small strip of sky will balance the rather 
dark lower-right corner. The print would have been 
better if the creek was not in straight line, which leads 
the eye away from the prettier part of print. I am no 
judge; but I have seen many prints that looked to me 
to be far worse than this. 
J. E. Carson. 


Tue picture this month is evidently an impromptu 
attempt at a landscape in autumn. We will give its 
author credit inasmuch as the barren trees in the fore- 
ground give the subject a desirable atmosphere. But 
the foreground and its many crossing lines confuse us 
beyond measure. There is nothing pleasing about the 
pattern, and the tree on the extreme right has no vis- 
ible’ support. The eye objects to being led by the 
stream straight to the haze of the background and 
dropped right in the center. It should have curved 
gracefully to the left. This could have been accom- 
plished by selecting a viewpoint on the bank at the 
right. An improvement can be made, however, by 
trimming off one inch from the left side of the picture, 
thus eliminating the light-struck upper corner and 
moving the stream to the left. The picture would 
still lack balance, to say nothing of the slight under- 
exposure. 

ArtHUR J. HEssINGER. 


ALTHOUGH our contributing critics have stated the 
flaws of the brook-scene, and how the picture could be 
improved, they did not explain the cause of the dark- 


ened upper corners. This fault is due to the field 
being placed beyond the circle of illumination of 
which the lens is capable, the rising-front (carrying 
the lens) being raised too much, so that the upper cor- 
ners extend into the dark area beyond the circle of 
illumination. Remedy: a careful inspection of the 
groundglass image before making the exposure, and 
a proper adjustment of the lens-front 


Light-Distance and Exposure 


A point which is commonly overlooked in making 
portraits by artificial light is the effect upon the time 
of exposure of altering the distance between the light 
and the sitter. The photographer who has only been 
accustomed to daylight-work does not realise that by 
moving the sitter three or four feet to obtain a certain 
effect of light he may be doubling or halving his work- 
ing light. The ordinary rule that the intensity of light 
is in inverse ratio to the square of the distance between 
the source of light and the object it falls upon is strictly 
correct only in the case of an illuminant of very small 
area; but it will not be far wrong if applied to ordinary 
portrait-work. To give a simple example, says The 
British Journal, we will suppose that at a distance of 
six feet from the light an exposure of two seconds is 
sufficient; at eight feet six inches four seconds will be 
necessary to give an equally exposed negative. This 
principle has also an important bearing upon the ex- 
posure of full-length figures, in which the difference of 
distance from the light between the head and the feet 
may be four or five feet in such a case. The head at 
four feet from the light will receive four times as much 
light as the boots which are, let us say, eight feet away. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


In picking up the current issue, the first picture 
that meets the eye proclaims a windmill on a hill, the 
work of a pictorialist quietly active in a town situated 
at the northern extremity of Mt. Greylock, the monarch 
of the Berkshires. The view suggests a European 
origin—Holland, maybe; but no, the scene is on the 
island of Nantucket, to the south of Cape Cod. No- 
tice the somber, rugged approach to the summit 
guarded by the solitary sentinel standing out against 
the evening-sky. The whole picture is filled with mys- 
tery, with poetry and song. It is a dramatic story of 
Nantucket. The meager data declare a 5x7 camera; 
8-inch R.R. lens used at F/16; Stanley plate; pyro; 
enl. on Artura Carbon Black. 

Mrs. Cassidy’s interpretation of cotton, ready to be 
picked, evinces a thoroughly refined and sensitive 
nature—responsive to the appeal of simple beauty. 
The graceful and modestly balanced design and de- 
lightfully artistic treatment of the subject are matters 
of our sincerest admiration. 

Data: Made indoors; Nov., 2 p.m.; sunlight; 5 x7 
Graflex; 84-inch Dagor; at F/16; 4 seconds; enlarged 
with P. & S. Semi-Achromatic lens, on rough bromide 

aper. 

r The Editor’s unpleasant experience related in the 
July, 1921, issue—of witnessing an alleged portrayal 
of the scenic wonders of the Glacier National Park 
which were obscured by extraneous and absurd diver- 
sions—becomes a mental blank as he yields to the ap- 
peal of Mr. McCowan’s pictures of the Rocky Moun- 
tains Park of Canada which accompany the artist’s 
article of the same name. In many instances, Mr. 
McCowan has included in the view an attractive fore- 
ground which adds to the topographical interest of 
the picture, although the result may not be strictly in 
accordance with the rules of pictorial composition. 
The general effect is impressive, radiant, and fills the 
soul with gladness. 

No less enthusiastic an admirer of Canada’s wild 
mountain-scenery is J. K. Hodges, whose portrayal of 
Mt. Cascade, page 172, displays sympathetic inter- 
pretation. 

Data: 3A Kodak (3144x5'%); Kodak Anastigmat 
F/7.7; stop, F/7.7; October, 2 p.m.; cloudy; 1/25 sec- 
ond; roll-film; M. Q.; Cyko print. 

The spectacular marine, by E. M. Barker, is a well- 
ordered composition, thoughtfully planned and suc- 
cessfully executed. It serves to illustrate the artist’s 
versatility in the choice of subjects, his previous con- 
tributions to these pages having been of the landscape 
class, and exceptionally attractive. The tender beauty 
of his two waterfalls—pages 178 and 179—is due, in 
a measure, to the perfect quality of the negatives, 
the production of which he generously explains in his 
essay. 

Data: ‘Hampton Roads’—July, 6.30 p.m., from the 
pier at Fortress Monroe; camera and lens as given be- 
low; F/64; Eastman cut portrait-film mounted on 
black cardboard; pyro; 1/25 second; enlarged on No. 
5 P. M. C. Bromide paper. “Falls near Patapsco 
River’—August, 2.30 p.m.; fair light; 4D Eastman 
camera (4x 5); 5% inch Dallmeyer; at F/16; 1/5 sec- 
ond; Stanley plate; pyro; P. M. C. Bromide enlarge- 
ment. ‘The Trout-Brook”—August, 1.30 p.m.; fair 


light; same camera and lens; stop, F/32; same plate, 
developer and print. 

For data of “Sentinels,” by Theodore Eitel, page 
187, I must refer the interested reader to the artist’s 
admirable essay on the photography of trees and wood- 
interiors, published with a number of superb pic- 
tures by Mr. Eitel in Paoro-Era of September, 1910. 
Camerists who desire to specialise in this fascinating 
branch of outdoor-work, will find this article eminently 
helpful and inspiring. 

Data to Stockton Veazey’s pictures: “‘Boys with 
Goat,” page 188, 4x 5 Auto Graflex; 6-inch Ic Tessar; 
26x Seed plate; pyro, tank. ‘Jumping Dog,” page 
189; same as preceding. ‘‘Captain on Bridge,” page 
190, No. 3 Kodak (314 x 444) 5-inch IIb Tessar; East- 
man roll-film; pyro, tank. 

The beautiful effect of a multiple-row of white birches 
illuminated by the late-afternoon sun, has been referred 
to editorially on page 193. The immediate foreground 
is low in tone, as it should be, to give the picture some- 
thing solid to rest on. This feature in pictorial com- 
position is always a matter of serious concern with 
Mr. Hanson. 

Data: June, 6.30 p.m.; bright sunlight; 314x414 Gra- 
flex; 614-inch P. & S. soft-focus lens; at F/8; 3-time 
color-screen; 1 second; Orthonon plate; pyro; enlarged 
on Artura Carbon Black E Smooth. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


In accepting summer-flowers as subjects of pic- 
torial interpretation, the inexperienced worker in this 
delightful realm of photographic activity took a big 
“mouthful.” He did not seem to appreciate the dif- 
ficulties that would arise when it came to obtain an 
artistic arrangement of the many objects which looked 
so beautiful, so appealing, in their colored raiment. 
They did not appear to understand that however 
satisfying a group of flowers appeared to the eye, 
when translated into black and white—a photographic 
print—the result would be disappointing, unless ar- 
tistic judgment had been shown in the choice of illu- 
mination out of doors, and in the management or 
control of the illumination indoors. It is too long 
a subject to treat here. Suffice it to say that to ob- 
tain an harmonious and well-balanced design in photo- 
graphing flowers requires special skill, and many de- 
lightfully successful pictures of flowers—not singly, 
but as a group—have graced the pages of this maga- 
zine during the past eighteen years. Record-photo- 
graphs of flowering bushes were entered in the July 
(Summer-Flowers) competition in great numbers, also 
groups of different species, in vases or jars, that showed 
no vestige of design or graceful arrangement. Like 
all our competitions, the present one was announced 
long in advance to enable participants to study this 
branch of work and to prepare for it. But it appears 
that many of them underestimated its difficulties, and 
treated it lightly. But then, not every camerist has 
the natural aptitude, the sensitive, sympathetic nature 
of an Alexander, a Davis, or a Decker, whose fitting 
personality is reflected in the flower-pieces that have 
embellished PHoro-Era’s pages from time to time. 
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Flower-photography is a specialty, and, perhaps, the 
= expected too much from the competitors, as a 
whole. 

When it is in bloom, the Yucca dominates the desert- 
landscape of Eastern California by its array of white 


blossoms. This slender, graceful plant attains a 
height of from fifteen to twenty feet, as pictured by 
Taizo Kato on page 195. A pair of Yuccas is placed, 
by the artist, with admirable judgment in spacing, 
affording the eye easy access to the rest of the land- 
scape. At the left, another Yucca is visible, and, 
farther away, between the dominating two, still an- 
other. The high key of the ensemble is very appro- 
priate and avoids any tendency to harshness. The 
plastic effect produced by the twin-pair of Yuccas re- 
lieved against a diffused background, attained by 
legitimate means, is very pleasing. 

Data: June, 2 p.M.; bright; 5x7 Cycle Graphic; 834- 
inch Verito; stop, F/4; 1/25 second; Standard Ortho- 
non; pyro; ray-filter; enlarged on Artura Carbon 
Black Grade D. 

No one can resist the appeal of Mr. Dove's ‘Iceland 
Poppies,” page 196. There is scarcely a straight line 
in the unobtrusive array of graceful stems bearing 
two fully developed flowers and several young buds. 
The group has yielded a beautiful design. The light- 
ing has been managed with admirable skill, so that 
character by gradations may impart variety and dis- 
tinction to the picture. Data: Indoors, May 20, 1921; 
11.30 a.m.; good window-light; 71-inch R. R. lens; 
stop, U. S. 32; 3-time color-screen; 5 minutes; Ortho- 
non plate; Rytol; Azo print. 

“Wild Carrots,” popularly known as “Queen Anne’s 
Lace,” is Mr. Lederle’s successful offering, page 197. 
It is a very difficult subject, particularly when made 
out in the open, where it is not easy to get an individ- 
ual lighting. The arrangement of the several plants, 
and the general management in lighting, focusing and 
exposure evince the skill of the artist. Perhaps, a 
lover of this attractive wild flower—which seems to 
have been unusually abundant this year—might wish 
more distinct definition in the convex surfaces in order 
to justify the name, ‘““Queen Anne’s Lace.” All the 
same the group, as a whole, has been prepared and 
photographed with much skill. 

Data: Indoors, July 10, 1921; illumination, 1,400 
watts battery of Mazda lamps; K@ filter; 18-inch Tur- 
ner-Reich Semi-Achromatic lens; stop, F/12; 314 min- 
utes; 5x 7 Eastman Pcrtrait Film; pyro; enlarged on 
Artura Carbon Black; developed with Artura formula 
(Elon-Hydro). 


Beginners’ Competition 


Frep Bennett's “Sun-Maid” is obviously a hastily 
made snapshot, but it has the merit of sunshine in the 
face of an attractive girl. The camerist happily gave 
the necessary space in front of the subject to show a 
proper balance. The other persons in the picture, 
though, perhaps, somewhat distracting, give the nec- 
essary character to an episode of which the camerist 
has left us all in the dark. 

Data: ‘*Taken by a width of Four by Five Graphic, 
with an F/4.5 lens, developed with pyro, printed on 
Azo F, Hard X.” 

** Assembly,” by the winner of the second prize, re- 
joices in the element of novelty. There is a feeling of 
mystery, of uncertainty, in the long line of men troop- 
ing across and forming the background. The in- 
adequate title leaves the beholder in the dark as to the 
purpose of the “assembly,” whether it be an emer- 
gency call, a meeting preparatory to a funeral or some 


other military duty. The design of the ensemble is 
certainly interesting and well-balanced. 

Data: October, 7 a.m.; sun behind slight hill; Vest- 
Pocket Special (154 x 2% inches); lens, F/6.9; stop, 
F/6.9; 1/25 second; Eastman roll-film; pyro, tank; 
enlarged on Bromide No. 6. 


Example of Interpretation 


Or all the articles written for this publication on the 
subject of photographing domestic pets, as regards 
both text and illustrations, the one by Kite Hecht, in 
March, 1914, appears to be yet unrivaled. Whoever 
is not familiar with that remarkable dual achievement, 
and has access to the issue in which it appeared, has a 
rare treat in store for him. The subject offered as an 
example of rare tact and patience in managing the 
various creatures—dogs, ravens, toads, mice and 
chickens—grouping them artistically and photograph- 
ing them quite successfully, is one of six masterpieces 
in animal-photography by this accomplished worker. 
The method of operation and use of camera and mate- 
rials are described in the artist’s article (mentioned 
above) ““My Animals and My Camera.” 


Our Contributing Critics 


James B. Herrick, the author of “In the Patio,” 
page 204, offered for honest and constructive criticism, 
states that the picture seems to take with the general 
public, in San Diego, where he conducts a successful 
business in making photographs for calendars, candy- 
boxes, and the press. He has sold many copies, and 
occasionally exchanges prints with amateur and pro- 
fessional workers. Nevertheless, he is interested to 
know what is wrong with the picture. Data: Made 
in the New Mexico Building, at the P. C. I. exposition, 
in 1915; July, 3 p.m.; bright sun; 5x7 Conly camera; 
Wollensak lens; at F/16; 3-time color-screen; Standard 
Polychrome plate; pyro, tank; enlarged on P. M. C. 
No. 7; developed with Elon. 


Copying Sepia-Prints 


It is much more difficult to copy sepia-toned bro- 
mide prints than black-and-white or printing-out 
prints, there being usually much loss of detail in the 
shadows. This is due to the non-actinic color of the 
image, which at a certain depth of deposit practically 
ceases to have any effect on the slow ordinary plates 
which are usually employed for copying. For this 
reason, says The British Journal, orthochromatic or, 
if to hand, panchromatic plates should always be used 
for such subjects. As there are no color-contrasts, a 
light-filter is not usually needed, although it will mini- 
mise the effect of surface-reflection. It is always de- 
sirable to use as large a lens-aperture as will give the 
desired definition, as a small stop always tends to give 
a more contrasty result. For the same reason, a strong 
light should be used to illuminate the original, even 
direct sunlight being suitable for very dark prints. 
Those who have had little experience in copying will 
find it instructive to make a strip-exposure pulling out 
the slide an inch at the time, so as to give exposures in 
the ratio of 1, 2,4, 8, and soon. A first-class result is 
then ensured upon a second plate exposed for a time 
equal to that given to the correctly-exposed strip. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


: A Novel Photo-Printing Toy 


; Far be it from me to discourage the ambitious in- 
ventor of a practical photographic device; but if an 
originator of an idea arrives on the scene several years 
belated, or if his notion has no practical value, he 
should be “‘put wise” at once. Many a time, during 
the past thirty years, I have exercised my privilege to 
disillusion a hopeful inventor, saved him the cost of a 
journey to Washington, and heavy attorney’s fees, 
or even the cost of constructing a working-model, 
which my knowledge of the photographic industry 
enabled me to do. I could relate many a sad tale of 
the shattered hopes of the inventor of a supposedly 
new type of camera, roll-film holder, tripod or wash- 
ing-box, and his disappointment when he learned that 
his invention was not new, but had already been 
patented and was even much superior. 

The inventor of a new photo-printer—an amateur 
in no need of the proceeds of a really new and prac- 
tical accessory—submitted to me, recently, his plan 
in an entirely altruistic way. Any one who wishes 
may use his idea, and construct his own machine; 
but should it be already patented, it could not be made 
and used commercially. 

According to my correspondent’s rough sketch, the 
machine consists of a circular wheel, forty inches in 
diameter (could be made smaller, if desired) in the rim 
of which are inserted ten or twelve 5x7 _printing- 
frames, of wood or metal, set vertically. The back of 
each, provided with a pad (to ensure uniform pressure 
of paper against negative) is hinged at the bottom, 
and opens at the top for the insertion or removal of 
printing-medium (gaslight-paper). The wheel, sup- 
ported by four or more arms (spokes) radiating from 
the center, revolves slowly, actuated by electric cur- 
rent, the time of one revolution being about one min- 
z ute. In the center is placed a 25-watt Mazda or an 
‘ l.p. nitrogen lamp, according to the strength of light 
desired, and let on or shut off at will. The printing- 
aoe frames are filled by orange-light, the electric current 
is let on, and the wheel set in motion (the speed of one 
minute per revolution predetermined). After one 
revolution, the light is shut off, the wheel stopped, 
and, by the ever-burning orange light, the printing- 
frames are emptied and refilled successively. And 
thus the work proceeds “smoothly and merrily.” 

Now all this is interesting, but obviously compli- 
cated and uncertain. The amateur-printer must have 
his mind on his work, to avoid mistakes. Of course, 
the inventor assumes that the negatives, thus being 
printed, are all of uniform density; for, unless the 
operator is a judge of printing-quality of plates or 
films, his batch of prints may be very unevenly ex- 
posed, spelling waste of time and material. 

As a plaything, though possibly expensive, this re- 
volving printer may interest some of our readers; but 
why should any one go to so much trouble, and face so 
much uncertainty of success, when a greatly superior 
printing-machine is already on the market and used 
extensively by professionals, semi-professionals and 
amateurs? Perhaps our friend, the ingenuous in- 
ventor, is not yet familiar with the R. W. K. Photo- 
Printer,— compact, simple, all-metal, light, safe, for 


plates and films, and, what is also important, inex- 
pensive. He should procure at once from his dealer 
an illustrated circular. He will not only be convinced, 
but apply his inventive powers to some photographic 
accessory other than a photo-printer. 


Buried Over Mt. Monadnock 


As many camerists are understood to be interested 
in photographing Mt. Monadnock, this fall, it may be 
well to state that this beloved peak has a very interest- 
ing history, which is a feature of one of Herbert W. 
Gleason’s most attractive lectures. Among the emi- 
nent men who have camped on Mt. Monadnock are 
Henry Thoreau and Ralph Waldo Emerson. <Ad- 
ditional luster has been imparted to its history by the 
fact that the ashes of the distinguished American 
painter, Abbott Thayer, have recently been scattered 
over the mountain, at the expressed desire of the 
artist and nature-lover. 


The Patient Photographer 


Mr. F. M. Surtc.iirre states in the weekly edition 
of the Yorkshire Post that he once saw two photog- 
raphers weather-bound, waiting for the rain to stop 
to make a picture of a fine subject. They had waited 
all the morning and all the afternoon. At five o’clock 
one said, “If we are to catch the train—the last one— 
we must be off at once.” The other said, “You can 
go if you like, but I am going to wait even if I stay here 
all night, and sleep in that barn.” The photographer 
who stayed was rewarded about an hour later with the 
most glorious sunset-sky behind his subject it is possible 
to imagine. That he nearly cracked his skull the next 
morning against the roof of the loft in which he slept 
is neither here nor there. 


She Had His Number 


Epiror or THE GRouNDGLASS:—Our camera-club 
had its annual outing, not long ago. The al fresco 
repast ended with small cups of black coffee. Near 
me sat Al Ferguson, our newest member, nice fellow, 
and good worker. He had a young lady with him, 
who seemed devoted to him. It transpired that they 
were engaged. Being sweet on him, she sweetened his 
coffee putting in one lump. “Thank you, darling,” 
he whispered. ‘‘But how did you know I required 
only one lump?” Said she sweetly: ‘‘Why, when we 
parted, last night, you said: ‘Just one, dear.’ ”’ 

F. A. Watson. 


Case of Mistaken Identity 


Aunt E vira rushed into the house, hysterical. 

“lve lost my hearing,” she shouted. 

“You have?” her frightened sister shouted back. 
**How do you know?” 

‘See that man out there playing that hand-organ? 
Well, I can’t hear a single note,” and Aunt Elvira 
wept again. 

“That’s a motion-picture photographer at work,” 
snapped her sister.—E xchange. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


S. S. D.—Kodelon is an excellent developing- 
agent if made up according to formula. It is exceed- 
ingly sensitive to bromide, however, and if a blue-black 
print is desired, only about a fourth of the amount of 
rma called for in the formula should be used. 


C. K.—Color-prints can now be made by 
miu photographic processes. The print— 
strictly speaking—is not on paper, but is composed of 
transparent films with a white-paper backing. The 
Hess-Ives process is quite simple but still rather ex- 
pensive. The Hiblock is exposed in the camera as one 
plate. It is, however, composed of two plates and a 
film, which are separated after exposure and developed 
separately. Prints of each are then made on specially 
prepared film developed in hot water, and each one 
dyed a separate color—one yellow, one magenta and 
one blue. When dry, the three are superimposed in 
register and with a white-paper backing. They consti- 
tute together the Hicrome “print.” 

H. C. K.—For snapshot-work in city streets 
on bright days the shutter should be set at 1/50 of a 
second, the stop at F/16 and the focusing-indicator at 
twenty-five feet. This combination of shutter-speed, 
stop and focus will meet all ordinary requirements of 
the camerist equipped with a hand-camera. Virtually, 
any hand-camera—thus set—becomes equivalent to 
a fixed-focus box-form camera, and is eminently suited 
to genre-photography in city-streets. 

W. J. R.—Films may be used after expiration- 
date, but successful results cannot be guaranteed. 
However, if the film has been kept in a cool, dry place, 
and it is not too long after the expiration-date, you 
should obtain fairly satisfactory results. Do not use 
such a film to photograph any subject which cannot be 
duplicated readily. Such a film is an ideal one with 
which to experiment, and its use for this purpose is 
preferable for any serious work. 

S. B. A—The advantage of a reflecting- 
camera lies in the fact that the image of the subject 
appears on the groundglass right-side up until the 
shutter is released. No focusing-cloth or tripod is re- 
quired to compose each picture properly and to the 
best advantage. There are many excellent reflecting- 
cameras now on the market. Some foreign instruments 
fold into small compass and may be carried as easily as 
a small hand-camera. Most reflecting-cameras are 
equipped with focal-plane shutters and are used ex- 
tensively to make speed-pictures. However, these 


-cameras are equally well-adapted to all forms of ama- 


teur and professional photography. Owing to the re- 
markable efficiency of the focal-plane shutter, the use 
of an anastigmat lens is virtually required to obtain 
satisfactory results. All reflecting-cameras are listed 
with high-grade lens-equipments. The selection of 
the lens depends on speed, focus and cost, and rests en- 
tirely with the individual camerist and his requirements. 

Kk. Y.—One way to mount pictures with paste 
is to obtain a large piece of plate-glass, collect the 
prints from the wash-water and place them face down 
on the glass—one on top of the other. Then apply 
the paste to the topmost print with a large brush— 
being careful to cover all corners thoroughly—lift the 
print from the pile and mount it. Continue to do this 


until the last print is reached. If the pile is not moved 
the paste will not reach the picture-side of the prints. 

O. C. M.—Horizontal scratches on roll-film 
negatives are sometimes caused by trying to twist 
the paper more tightly around the spool after remov- 
ing it from the camera. If, in addition, small particles 
of emulsion become loosened during the operation of 
twisting, they are apt to tear long, deep gashes in the 
celluloid base of the film. Such abrasions cannot be 
removed satisfactorily by retouching. Whenever pos- 
sible, use a roll-film camera that is equipped with some 
form of tension spool-holder. This device prevents the 
film from unrolling faster than the winding-key is 
turned. In any event, it is far better to wrap up a 
loosely wound roll in heavy manilla paper than to try 
to twist the black paper more tightly around the film. 
Attention to this matter is of the greatest importance. 

R. M. S—With regard to the use of ammo- 
nium persulphate in developers, we do not in- 
dorse the use of persulphate in a developer because so 
far as we can see the persulphate simply oxidises or 
destroys some of the developing-agent, thus reducing 
the developing-power of the developer. Any decrease 
in contrast of the resultant image we think is a 
direct result of the destruction of the developing-agent 
rather than any catalytic action of the persulphate. 

You are correct in the assumption that the volume 
of developer is increased by the volume of the persul- 
phate-solution added. Mr. Cohen dilutes two ounces 
of developer with four ounces of water, thus making a 
total of six ounces of developer, one-third the strength 
of the criginal. The addition of four grains of persul- 
phate to this would mean a concentration of two- 
thirds of a grain of persulphate per one ounce of devel- 
oper. 

We think that the quantity of persulphate added 
should be in proportion to the quantity of developing- 
agent rather than in proportion to the dilution of the 
developer; otherwise with a dilute developer if one 
grain of ammonium persulphate was added to one 
ounce of developer, then the effect would be much 
greater than if the persulphate was added in this pro- 
portion to a stronger bath. 

With regard to information on telephoto-lenses, we 
would refer you to the following publications: “‘Photo- 
graphic Lenses,” by R. & J. Beck; “Telephotography,” 
by T. R. Dallmeyer; ‘‘Modern Telephotography,” by 
O. W. Wheeler; and “Telephotography,” by C. F. Lan- 
Davis. These books may be obtained from Prorto- 
Era MaGazine at regular prices. 

S. M. S.—What steps to take to become a pro- 
fessional photographer is rather a difficult question 
to answer intellligently. In the first place, without 
knowing your photographic ability and natural talent 
it is very difficult to say whether you would be able to 
qualify as a portrait, landscape, marine, press, motion- 
picture, or commercial photographer. Our suggestion 
would be to take a short course at one of the schools 
advertised in PHoto-Era MaGazine and obtain thor- 
ough, first-hand acquaintance with the various branches 
of the profession. Then it should be easier for you 
to make up your mind whether you really liked photog- 
raphy; and, if so, of what branch you might prefer to 
make a specialty. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


New England Photographers’ Convention at 
Springfield, Mass. 


Tue photographer who does not attend the annual 
assembly of the organisation of which he is a member, 
takes his profession lightly. He misses opportuni- 
ties to improve his efficiency, his business and his mind. 
By staying away, he loses exceptional chances to renew 
valuable friendships, to exchange ideas of mutual in- 
terest and to feel that human touch that kindles hope, 
sympathy and courage. If seventy-five per cent, 
yes, even fifty per cent, of the active membership of the 
P. A. of N. E. had attended the twenty-third annual 
convention, at Springfield, recently, the lecture-room 
and exhibition-hall would have been filled, and the 
demonstrators and exhibitors well paid for their ef- 
forts. Yet, those that were present, a goodly number 
—about one hundred and fifty—profited by what they 
saw and heard and returned home the better for their 
little journey to beautiful Springfield, and the moder- 
ate expenditure of time and money. The total regis- 
tered attendance was three hundred and fifty. 

To be sure, the convention was not entirely what the 
committee had planned. The manufacturers of elec- 
tric-light machines for portraiture were conspicuous by 
their absence, fearing—as we were told—that they 
would be obliged to pay a high charge for the use of 
electric current, as was the case at the recent National 
Convention, at Buffalo. Though assured to the con- 
trary, by President Peterson, they decided not to take 
another risk. At Buffalo, they were promised free use 
of electric current, and yet had ‘“‘to come across” with 
a heavy fee. A prominent Boston artist—though 
booked to tell the photographers what to avoid in por- 
trait-making—failed to keep his Springfield engage- 
ment, and the platform in Mahogany Hall, on 
Thursday, 2.30 p.M., was not unlike Old Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard. 


Outstanding Features 


The convention, which lasted virtually three days, 
September 7, 8, and 9, with a preliminary meeting, 
followed by a concert and dance, on the evening of the 
6th, offered two good, educational features. The first 
was the making of portraits, by appointment, and at 
five dollars for each sitting paid at the time, by three 
master-photographers, John H. Garo, of Boston, I. 
Buxbaum, of Brooklyn, and J. A. Erickson, of Erie, 
Pa. Mr. Garo used daylight illumination, producing 
characteristically superb results. Mr. Buxbaum em- 
ployed an electrically connected 3 c. 400-watt Mazda 
lamp, as he did at the Buffalo convention, and Mr. 
Erickson, alternatingly, arc-light and Mr. Buxbaum’s 
hand-lamp. The total receipts, amounting for the 
three days to several hundred dollars, are to be added to 
a fund for the immediate relief of needy and worthy 
retired members of the Association—a cause approved 
heartily by all. 

The other feature was a series of talks, accompanied 
by motion-pictures made by himself, by J. Chester 
Bushong, of Worcester, showing how motion-pictures 
of the children of studio-customers, in the open and 
in the home, may be made a profitable side-line. Mr. 


Bushong projected a series of reels showing his own 
children at play, around the home and at his summer- 
camp, merely to indicate how easily, and also profit- 
ably, the motion-picture camera may serve as a valu- 
able adjunct to a portrait-photographer’s regular busi- 
ness. The outfit Mr. Bushong employs in making the 
negative-film is the Universal motion-picture camera, 
the results, as shown on the screen by him, at the con- 
vention, being eminently satisfactory. 

By a vote passed at the convention, the new Board 
will determine the place of the next meeting. Unless 
it again be Springfield, with its ideal exhibition-hall 
and lecture-room, light and service, entirely free, it 
will be exceedingly difficult to find anything so con- 
venient and inexpensive as this city on the Connec- 
ticut River. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


The following firms had space in the Auditorium 
(exhibition-hall): Ansco Company—W. B. Mussen, 
gen. sales-manager, Paul True, Frank Hearn, L. D. 
Field, Frank Leache; Cyko display. Burke & James, 
Inc.—H. P. Saubert; Universal Motion-Picture Cam- 
era, and publication (free) ‘* Motion-Picture Photog- 
raphy.” California Card Mfg. Co—Wm. A. Leon- 
ard. Capitol Photo-Supply Co., New York—Benj. 
Glaaser. Ciba Co., Inc., New York—H. C. Ras- 
mussen; display of photo-chemical products, Metagol. 
Cramer Dry-Plate Co—R. P. Brackett, Joe Dorella; 
fine display of 8x10 negatives on Hi-Speed plates 
and corresponding contact glass positives. Collins 
Mfg. Co—J. K. Harriman, Joseph Kinn; Mounts. 
Chilcotte Co., Cleveland—E. N. Bridges; Mounts. 
Defender Photo-Supply Co., Inc—W. H. Salmon, 
sales-manager, R. L. Ennis, F. B. Newhall, A. E. 
Clark, E. H. Coultas; special photo-papers for the 
professional and the amateur. Eastman Kodak Co.— 
C. F. Ames, Arthur H. Paul, Harry M. Fell, W. L. 
Pierce, Harry Wills, C. F. Becker, H. F. Arnold, H. A. 
Collings, C. A. Nelson, Chas. H. Leake, Ira Lindsay, 
H. T. Rydell, John White; notable illuminated dis- 
play of 8x10 Portrait Films with corresponding contact- 
prints on Artura Paper. Goerz American Optical Co.— 
A. Bohm; camera-lenses. Graham Co., J. S., Ine— 
Grant Wilson; mounts. Haloid Co—F. W. God- 
frey; photo-papers. Hammer Dry-Plate Co.—C. 
Shafer; display of prints made on their plates. 
Japanese Water-Color Co beautiful display of 
photographs colored by the firm’s product. John- 
son, L. M——Howard K. Burdette; picture-frames. 
Lodge Co., E. N., Inc—E. O. Wagner; mounts. 
McCabe Co., J. W., Inc—J. H. Jolley; mounts. 
Medick-Barrows Co—R. H. Barrows; frames. 
Meteor Chemical Works (John G. Marshall, chemist 
and proprietor) Brooklyn—Otto Goerz, H. E. Kuhn; 
Meteor Chemicals (American-made); display of 
photo-chemicals for the professional and amateur, 
in bottles and cartons. Murphy, Geo., Ine— 
Percy Y. Howe, sec’y, J. A. Murphy, G. W. Harse; 
display of mountings. _PA-KO Corporation—James 

Reedy. Reliable Photo-Mount Co.—Springfield, 
Mass. Robey-French Co.—Thos. Roberts, mgr., 
Fred Q. Avery, Geo. McLaughlin, W. Reed, C. J. 
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Marion; display of cameras and accessories; novel 
background-carrier. Simplex Photo-Specialty Co.— 
E. H. Schmicking; print-dryers, copying-boards. 
Sprague-Hathaway Co—Philip P. Smith, sec’y, L. H. 
Zeff, F. B. Elwell; picture-frames, miniatures, photo- 
enlargements. Springfield Chamber of Commerce, 
Convention Bureau of Information. Taprell-Loomis 
Co.—M. Sholl; Mounts. Trager Brothers—S. C. 
Rose; picture-frames. Wollensak Optical Co—M. 
C. Williamson; Verito, Velostigmat and other stand- 
ard camera- -lenses; their monthly booklet, “Shutter- 
Efficiency,”’ free. 

The Photographic Press of America was represented 
by Abel’s Photographic Weekly, J. C. Abel; Bulletin of 
Photography and The Camera, Frank V. Chambers; 
Puoto-Era MaGazine, Wilfred A. French. 


Picture-Exhibits 


The usual exhibits by members of the Association, 
arranged on screens on the stage, were of good techni- 
cal and artistic merit. There were also numerous 
complimentary exhibits from Canada and from neigh- 
boring states, also several from Europe. The displays 
by Rupert S. Lovejoy, Horace A. Latimer, and Francis 
O. Libbey, of the Portland (Me.) Camera Club, were 
of high artistic excellence and attracted attention. 


Salon-Honors 


The following pictures, by members of the Asso- 
ciation, were selected by the jury for their high artistic 
and technical excellence. They were displayed on a 
separate screen, on the floor:—Landscape (simple, 
well composed and in a low key), former President W. H. 
Manahan; head of a girl, Erik Stahlberg; portrait of 
an old man, A. G. Nakash; portrait of a young boy, 
W. H. Manahan; and two small winter-landscapes, 
Geo. E. Tingley. 


Hilarity at Riverside Park 


About three hundred photographers, manufacturers 
and dealers were conveyed by steamboat to Riverside 
Park, on the Connecticut River, where they were 
treated to a sumptuous clambake, followed by visits 
to the numerous, merry side-shows. A feature, before 
dark, was a baseball-game, crammed with side-splitting 
incidents, between the manufacturers and photog- 
raphers. The former were defeated by 12 to 10. 


Present for President Peterson 


On the closing day of the convention, President A. 
K. Peterson was presented with a valuable and artistic 
diamond scarf-pin, on behalf of the members of the 
P. A. of N. E., for his faithful and untiring efforts as 
chief executive of the Association. 


Treasurer’s Report 
(September 4, 1921) 


Receipts 
1921 
January, Balance to new account.......... $1,783.03 
August 12, P. B. Kenyon, Sec’y........... 346.75 
Sept. 2, P. B. Kenyon, Sec’y 301.50 
$2,431.28 
Expenditures 
Approved bills paid to date............... $228.79 
Deposited in Home Savings Bank . 1,000.00 
Cash on hand. . 1,202.49 
$2,431.28 


The New Board 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Louis Oliver, Providence, R.1. 

Ist Vice-president, Mrs. Sue Rice, Quincy, Mass. 
2nd Vice-president, Eugene Gray, Worcester, Mass. 
Secretary, Erik Stahlberg, Northampton, Mass. 
Treasurer, E. A. Holton, Boston, Mass. 


State Vice-Presidents 


Maine—Harry Allen, Livermore Falls. 
New Hampshire—H. C. Cutler, Keene. 
Vermont—C. E. Shorey, Brattleboro. 
Massachusetts—Frank Bailey, Lynn. 
Rhode Island—Chas. Clarkson, Newport. 
Connecticut—Harry Blackmore, Hartford. 


Springfield Chamber of Commerce 


With unfailing courtesy, the Chamber of Commerce, 
of Springfield, again tendered the Photographers’ 
Association of New England the free use of the mag- 
nificent Auditorium, and all the adjoining rooms; Ma- 
hogany Hall, as a room for the daily sessions, demon- 
strations and lectures, and the free and unlimited use 
of electric lights and electric current. It also supplied 
free organ concerts by Professor Turner, the foremost 
organist of Springfield. Such hospitality and gener- 
osity is rare, indeed, and deserves the highest recog- 
nition. It was fittingly acknowledged by a rising vote 
on the last day of the convention. 


Dwight A. Davis Retires from Business 


Arter having been forty-five years in the book- 
business, a vocation that he has found enjoyable and 
profitable, Dwight A. Davis, also well known as an 
amateur-photographer, has retired. He has been a 
credit to the book and stationery trade and can look 
upon his long life of business-activity with a high 
degree of satisfaction. But he never was so busy but 
that he could practice, occasionally, his favorite hobby 
—photography—in which field he gained distinction; 
indeed, for some years past, Mr. Davis has enjoyed 
the reputation as a photo-pictorialist of the first rank. 
He has exhibited his work at the Pittsburgh Salon and 
elsewhere. A number of his finest achievements in 
pictorial photographs have adorned the pages of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine, during the past ten years. 

It is now with pleasure that we learn of Mr. Davis’ 
intention to devote himself to rest and recreation, and, 
particularly, to the practice of photography. We 
hope, therefore, that the photo-pictorial world will see 
more of his artistic and delightful interpretations of 
nature and of child-life. 


Such Is Fame 


Reapers of Puoto-Era MaGazine will remember 
Emerson’s well-known remark to the effect that no 
matter where a man might live, if he made a better 
mouse-trap than any one else a path would be worn to 
his door by eager purchasers. 

In a sense, we have had an experience to bear this 
out. Incidentally, we are sure that the subscriber in 
question will not object to our mentioning the matter. 
Briefly, we received intact a subscription with remit- 
tance from Oakesdale, State of Washington, addressed 
exactly as follows: ‘‘ Wolfboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A., 
Boston, Mass., 367 Boylston Street.”” The name of 
Puoto-Era Macazine did not appear at all, but we 
received it nevertheless. 
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Henry H. Turner 


WE regret deeply to record the death, on August 24, 
1921, of Mr. Henry H. Turner, president since 1884 
of the Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company, Roch- 
ester, New York. A brief illness of only three days 
preceded the end. Mr. Turner was born in Port 
Jervis, New York, February 2, 1856. His parents 
were John and Eliza McCown Turner, natives of Scot- 
land, who came to this country as children and were 
married in New York in 1846. They then removed 
to Rochester in 1862 where Mr. Turner received his 
education in the public schools and learned the ma- 
chinist’s trade. He was employed in the grocery-bus- 
iness for nine years, after which he entered the employ 
of Sargent & Greenleaf. In 1884, with John C. Reich 
and John Zellweger, he established the Gundlach Op- 
tical Company, which several years later was merged 
with the Manhattan Optical Company to form the 
Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company. The first 
products were microscopes and accessories; these were 
followed by photographic lenses, cameras, prism-bi- 
noculars and a more general line of photographic and 
optical goods. 

Mr. Turner was well known to the trade through 
his long connection with this business. He was a 
member of several organisations including the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Rochester Club and Old Colony 
Club. Mr. Turner was a man of genial temperament, 
always good-natured and fair-minded, a good citizen, 
and a man who was respected by his competitors. 
We extend our sincere sympathy to his family and 
business-associates. 


Wellington Contest 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC contest is to be held by Wellington 
& Ward, Elstree, Herts, England, which is limited to 
professional photographers with a place of business in 
the United Kingdom. We are informed by Ralph 
Harris & Company, 26 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Mass., the United States agents, that this contest 
promises to be of exceptional interest to British photog- 
raphers. Our English readers will do well to obtain 
further particulars direct from Wellington & Ward. 


New Members of Pittsburgh Salon 


WE are informed by Mr. Charles K. Archer, secre- 
tary, that William A. Alcock and T. W. Kilmer, New 
York City; Richard M. Coit, Brooklyn; Holmes I. 
Mettee, Baltimore; George H. High, Chicago; G. H. S. 
Harding, Berkeley, and Ernest Williams, Los Angeles, 
Calif., have been elected to full membership in the 
Pittsburgh Salon. We are sure that readers of PHoto- 
Era MaGazine will be glad to learn of the well-deserved 
success of these progressive enthusiastic pictorialists. 


Onondaga Photographic Club 


Tue First Annual Salon and Competition of the 
Onondaga Photographic Club of Syracuse, N.Y., will 
be held during the month of October in the club- 
rooms, 35 Grand Opera House Building, Syracuse. 
There are to be prizes amounting to one hundred dol- 
lars. The competition was open to all amateur photog- 
raphers in Central New York, and entries closed 
September 30, 1921. Information with regard to the 
Salon may be obtained from the secretary. We wish 
the First Annual Salon every success and hope that 
it will tend to increase the number of men and women in 
Syracuse who will learn to enjoy photography. 


‘*Florida Impressions”’ 


It is with pleasure that we announce the publication, 
in December Puoro-Era MaGazine, of a feature- 
article, ‘‘ Florida Impressions,” by Thomas S. Carpen- 
ter. The illustrations are of exceptional beauty and 
interest. The author is a pictorialist of the first rank 
and a charming writer. His account of many visits 
to Florida will prove to be a literary and pictorial 
treat. Readers of the magazine will do well to place 
an order in advance for this Florida number. 


Fifth International Photographic Salon 


Unpber the auspices of The Camera Pictorialists of 
Los Angeles, the Fifth Annual Photographic Salon 
will be held in the Gallery of Fine and Applied Arts, 
The Los Angeles Museum of History, Science and Art, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, December 12 to Jan- 
uary 2, 1922. The last day for receiving prints will be 
Saturday, November 26, 1921. Further particulars 
and entry-forms may be obtained from Louis Flecken- 
stein, Director, 31 Walker Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


Be Prepared 


A common failing of many photographers who are 
mainly occupied with portrait-work is a lack of readi- 
ness to undertake a “rush job” at a moment’s notice. 
It sometimes happens, says a British cotemporary, 
that a record is required of an accident or perhaps, a 
crime, when every moment is precious; and, if there is 
any delay caused by having to collect the various 
items of an outfit, or by reason of the apparatus being 
too heavy or bulky to be transported with ease, the 
opportunity is lost, to the annoyance of the would-be 
customer and the pecuniary disadvantage of the photog- 
rapher. To avoid such contingencies it is well to have 
a small camera, let us say, postcard size, ready to pick 
up and carry out. Even the filling of plateholders 
causes needless delay, so that roll-film or a film-pack is 
to be preferred to plates, as film does not deteriorate so 
rapidly as plates doin many plateholders. A postcard- 
size film-camera is very suitable for this class of work, 
and it should be provided with a light tripod. Snap- 
shotting should be avoided, the lens being well stopped 
down, and time-exposures given, so as to get negatives 
which are well exposed and filled with detail. The 
absence of a swing-back is a disadvantage; but it will 
be found that it is rarely required in this class of work. 


Fatal Cheapness 


One of the most insidious pitfalls which beset the 
path of the young photographer is the idea that a suc- 
cessful business can be built up by charging prices 
which are lower than those of his established rivals. 
It should always be borne in mind that it is much more 
difficult to obtain decent prices after working for low 
ones than it is to do so from the beginning. We have 
had many opportunities of watching the beginning and 
progress of young professionals, and can say with con- 
fidence that those who have adopted the highest scale 
prevalent in their neighborhood have been more suc- 
cessful than those who have begun by “cutting.” 
The reason is obvious. The established man has a 
larger clientéle, and therefore his running expenses are 
not so heavy in proportion as those of the beginner, who 
is therefore tempted to economise in materials and labor 
to the detriment of his work.—The British Journal. 
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WILL CADBY 


Ocr first thought, when the catalog of the London 
Salon Exhibition reached us, was how swiftly time had 
been flying. Could it really be almost twelve months, 
we thought, since we had been walking around the gal- 
lery and comparing the exhibits mentally with those 
of the year before? And then, being on a holiday and 
having leisure, we become retrospective and review 


“The London Salon of Photography will be held 
at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Color, Pall Mall, East, from September 10 to 
October 8,” to quote the entry-form, and the send- 
ing-in-day is August 31, so that would-be exhibitors 
will have the whole of the holiday-month to get their 
masterpieces. We may hardly believe that serious 


THE GALLOPING GLACIER 


in our minds the old Salons of the Linked Ring which 
made up in reputation what they lacked in financial 
success. 

One of the soundest moves of the present-day, prac- 
tical Salon is the admittance of unmounted prints. 
It must save an immense amount of labor and com- 
plication. No wonder that many of the other photo- 
graphic societies have adopted it. Another sensible 
innovation is the five-shilling packing-fee which every 
exhibitor has to pay. These are details, but they are 
the result of forethought and experience, and have 
helped to make the Salon a financial success and, after 
all, as they say, “money talks.” 


WILL CADBY 


photographers could leave their exhibition prints till 
so late. But we used to know several exhibitors who 
had so little time during the year, that all serious ef- 
fort had to be left to the summer-holidays. That is 
the worst of photography, in order to get results that 
are worth having, it cannot be picked up and dropped 
at will. If we intend to do anything that may have a 
chance at the Salon, we must be free of other distrac- 
tions and have time to try again and again, consecu- 
tively, so that we can use our experience. 

The Salon which struggled gallantly through the 
war-years is now coming into its own, and is each year 

(Continued on next page) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
Send our list books. 


Tue Artistic ANatoMy OF TrEES—Their Structure 
and Treatment in Painting. By Rex Vicat Cole. 
Second edition. 8vo, 347 pages, including appendix, 
bibliography and index. Illustrated with 50 ex- 
amples of pictures from the time of the early Italian 
artists to the present day; 165 drawings by the 
author and 300 diagrams in the text. Cloth, 15 
shillings net. London: Seeley, Service & Company, 
Ltd., 1920. 

The importance of trees in the pictorial composi- 
tions of well-known amateur and professional photog- 
raphers is evident in the beautiful effects that are ob- 
tained by their careful placing and selection. How- 
ever, to do this intelligently necessitates more than a 
superficial knowledge of trees and their relation to 
pictorial photography or painting. In Mr. Cole’s de- 
lightful volume the reader enjoys a_ well-written, 
authoritative description of tree-life from the point of 
view of a nature-student and trained artist. Plates 
of landscapes by Gainsborough, Botticelli, Corot, 
Rousseau, Rubens, Turner and many others serve to 
illustrate the beautiful effects obtained by these mas- 
ters of landscape-painting and composition. These 
examples are supplemented by many illustrations and 
drawings that are of much practical value. The 
nature-photographer will find this book to be of great 
help in arranging specimens to the best advantage for 
examination. The botanist will learn many interest- 
ing facts about trees, their distribution in various 
parts of the world and their anatomy. We believe 
that Mr. Cole has written a book that will appeal 
alike to the artist, photographer and nature-lover. 
It is an incentive to learn more about trees and their 
beautiful relation to the work of the pictorial photog- 
rapher and artist. 

London Letter 


(Continued from preceding page) 


gaining added popularity. If it is not quite the same 
old Salon with which we were connected, it yet retains 
a real catholic and progressive spirit. And, as in the 
old days, we usually had some exhibit that acted as a 
sort of comic relief, as, for instance, when Alvin Coburn 
portrayed George Bernard Shaw as a nude; so now 
there is always some sensational picture which is natu- 
rally seized on by the press: a cubist-portrait of Ward 
Muir, by Bertram Parke, or a daring theatrical study 
by Hugh Cecil. 

Being in the country where the Council of the League 
of Nations meets, we hear a good deal about it. The 
first public sittings were held in what is called the 
Glass Room. Three sides of this are windows, and 
the fourth consists of mirrors and glass-doors. What 
a chance for photography! we hear our readers say. 
And so it was; for to quote from a Swiss paper: “‘ The 
first meeting was partly notable to those present for 
the prominent réle played by the photographers, of 
whom there were quite a number with formidable ap- 
paratus, among them being a kinema operator from 
Paris. These individuals, sublimely indifferent to the 


words of the orators, clicked away during the greater 
part of the proceedings, moving about from one point 
of vantage to another and placing themselves within 
a few feet of the speakers who were striving to hold the 
attention of the meeting.” One hears a good deal 
about the boldness of the press-photographer; but for 
sheer brazen push, surely this cannot be beaten. We 
confess to a feeling of relief that the kinema-man did 
not belong to our nation, nor to the reader’s. We 
were told, however. that although the attention of the 
listeners must have been distracted, the speakers them- 
selves appeared as indifferent to the photographers as 
the photographers were to them. 

We had occasion, in our last letter, to refer to the 
Sanger-Shepherd Graduated Screen, which is partic- 
ularly useful when photographing snow-capped moun- 
tains and white clouds all on the same plate, with a 
foreground of green pastures and brown rocks. Since 
mentioning this subject, we have found from personal 
experience that the graduated screen has one rather 
troublesome drawback; it cannot, in its present form, 
be used in conjunction with a lens-shade, which is ab- 
solutely necessary when photographing towards the 
sun. But we found this difficulty could be surmounted 
by placing the graduated screen inside the bellows, 
where it worked just as well as when on the front of the 
lens. The variation of movement. up and down, is 
of course, limited; but as the graduated filter extends 
about half way down the glass in which it is imbedded, 
always getting thinner, it met the requirements of 
most cases. It must, if used inside the camera, and 
consequently behind the lens, be reversed, the dense 
end of the screen being placed at the bottom instead 
of at the top. This alteration we at first forgot to 
make; but on examining the picture on the ground- 
glass, the mistake was at once discovered. We have 
been using the screen on a 21% x 314-inch hand-camera, 
in this way, with very satisfactory results, the snow 
and the light clouds printing without any trouble and 
in the same time as the green hills of the foreground. 

All the world has heard of the Upper Grindelwald 
Glacier, which early this year very considerably accel- 
erated its downward movement. So marked was the 
advance, that four months back accurate apparatus 
was set up to measure its progress. It was found that 
in June it was traveling at the rate of a foot in twenty- 
four hours. Its present pace is about nine inches. 
We visited it within the last few days and made a 
photograph of the part of the face that is moving the 
fastest, which we enclose in case the Editor should 
wish to reproduce it. But, as every American camera 
in Switzerland this summer has been headed for the 
“galloping glacier,’’ it may not be the latest portrait 
to hand. 

Of course, nothing grows at the glacier’s edge, in 
the usual course of nature; but in our illustration it 
will be seen that there are young fir-trees and under- 
growth almost beneath the great blocks of ice. This 
doomed vegetation will be submerged before these 
words are in print, and a photograph made a month 
later would show nothing but devastating glacier. 

Yesterday, we heard one of the greatest compliments 
ever bestowed on photography. Coming back in the 
train from the Jungfrau Joch (11,400 feet above sea- 
level) we got into conversation with an American from 
Ohio. He told us that he had come to Switzerland, 
as it had always been his dream to see the Jungfrau 
Mountain. A neighbor and friend had a positive 
showing this Queen of Peaks, and it was hung in his 
study-window where it caught the evening-sun, so 
that it glowed, as it does here, with a rosy “ Alpen- 
gliihen.” And it was this photograph which had 
lured the American across the world. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazineE from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent-Office during the month of August, the 
last issues of which have been disclosed to the public. 

Patent, Number 1,387,318. Process and Device for 
Ascertaining the Correct Exposure for Copying Rows 
of Pictures on Film-Bands. Arthur Schulze of Berlin, 
Germany. 

Photographic Camera; patent, Number 1,386,703, 
has been granted to John S. Greene of Rochester, N.Y., 
assignor to Photostat Corporation of Providence, R.1. 

Louis W. Rosen and Pincus Brauner of New York, 
N.Y., have been granted patent, Number 1,386,733, 
on Film-Shifting Device for Cameras. The patent 
has been assigned to Adolph E. Brion, New York, N.Y. 

Patent, Number 1,385,403. Machine for Treating 
Photographic Moving-Picture Films. Camille A. 
Sentou and Etienne Jacquet of Fort Lee, N.J., assign- 
ors to Sen-Jacq Film Print Co. of Fort Lee, NJ. 

Camera-Shutter Control; patent, Number 1,385,476, 
has been granted to Benjamin F. Schmidt of Exeter, 
California. 

Valcoulon L. Ellicott of Baltimore, Md., has been 
granted patent, Number 1,385,940, on Method of and 
Apparatus for Determining Photographic Exposures. 

Patent, Number 1,386,262. Print-Washing Tank. 
Vera F. Langton and James J. Underwood of New 
York, N.Y. 


Perspective and Angle of View 


Most photographers who have passed the very ele- 
mentary stage, and many people who are not photog- 
raphers at all, are aware of the apparent falsity in 
pictures which have been made by means of a lens 
which includes a wide angle. So common has the 
fault been that it is often spoken of as “photographic 
perspective,” as if it were inherent in a photograph. 
Yet however wrong such a print may seem, it only 
appears wrong because it includes too much. The 
central portion of the picture is identical with the pic- 
ture which would have been obtained from the same 
position if a-narrow-angle or long-focus lens had been 
used. Consequently we can obtain a picture with the 
same drawing exactly as we should obtain with a long- 
focus lens, by the simple process of trimming down the 
picture obtained with the short-focus lens. 

For example, an 8-inch lens used on a 12x 15 plate 
would be regarded as a very wide-angle lens. Objects 
in the foreground would appear unnaturally large in 
relation to distant objects. But the same lens, used 
from the same standpoint, on a 21% x 31-inch plate 
would not include these foreground-objects at all; and 
therefore there would be no opportunity for this ap- 
parent distortion to arise. We should get on the 24x 
314-inch plate just what we should get in the central 
portion of the 12x 15 negative; and, assuming that the 
position of the camera was the same, the two pictures 
would be identical in every respect. Such a lens on 
such a plate would be a narrow-angle lens—or a long- 


focus lens, for the two terms, although they do not 
mean the same thing, are generaily used indiscrim- 
inately. Therefore before a lens can be described 
as of long focus or of short focus, wide angle or narrow 
angle, we must not only know its focal length, but 
must also know the size of picture it is to be used to 
produce. 

Just as an unusually short-focus lens gives us appar- 
ent distortion by magnifying near objects compared 
with distant ones, and therefore by making the dis- 
tance seem more distant; so an unusually long-focus 
lens gives us an apparent distortion of exactly the op- 
posite kind. It is true it is not usually so readily ree- 
ognised; but there are occasions when it is very ob- 
vious. The effect is that of making distant objects 
appear much nearer to any foreground-objects which 
are more or less in a line with them. 

Such an effect is frequently to be seen in the snap- 
shots made at cricket-matches, and other sports-meet- 
ings, by press-photographers, and reproduced in the 
newspapers. The long-focus lens is very tempting for 
work of this sort, because it allows the photographer 
to get figures of a good size in his picture at events to 
which he cannot get very near. 

For instance, in the case of a cricket-match, the 
photographer who is using such a lens from a position 
at the edge of the field, and approximately in a line 
with the two wickets, obtains a photograph in which 
the bowler and batsman at opposite ends of the pitch 
are virtually of the same size, and therefore seem close 
together. The length of the pitch seems to have been 
shortened until it is no more than a few feet. Any one 
looking at a few copies of the illustrated daily papers 
will have no difficulty to find examples of this. 

F. J. Mortmenr, in The Amateur Photographer. 


Glycerine and Fading 


Wits the increasing use of doubie-weight bromide 
papers there has been a temptation to revive the prac- 
tice of giving a weak glycerine bath to prevent curling. 
In these circumstances, it may be useful to call attention 
to the danger of inducing fading in bromide prints by 
keeping them in a damp condition. Bromide prints 
in our possession made nearly forty years ago are now 
in quite good condition because they have been kept in 
a perfectly dry place, and others, made only two or 
three years and kept on the darkroom shelves, where 
the atmosphere is always damp, have faded to a sickly- 
yellow. A iarge collection of unmounted, plate- 
marked prints which had been treated with glycerine 
to ensure flatness faded almost to invisibility in a few 
years. Ifa demonstration of the hydroscopic qualities 
of gelatine be needed, we have only to observe the sur- 
face of a tray of hectograph composition, which is com- 
posed of gelatine and glycerine, which has been left 
uncovered for twenty-four hours in damp weather. 
The surface is found to be covered with globules of 
water absorbed from the atmosphere. In a lesser 
degree this is what happens to the glycerine print, the 
dampness of which facilitates the action of the sul- 
phurous vapors found in the atmosphere of all cities. 

The British Journal. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


*‘Sendlinger Optical Glass”’ 


Tue manufacture of high-grade optical glass is a 
science that increases in interest the more that we 
learn about the intricate processes involved. A very 
comprehensive and well-illustrated booklet, ‘‘Her- 
stellung und Ejigenschaften des optischen Glases,” 
published by the Sendlinger Glass Works, Zehlendorf, 
Germany, has reached us through the courtesy of Mr. 
Fred Schmid of the C. P. Goerz American Optical 
Company, New York City. Mr. Schmid informs us 
that his firm is to act as distributor of Sendlinger Op- 
tical Products in the United States. Those of our 
readers who understand German will find the booklet 
mentioned to be of interest and value. Opticians who 
are in the market for high-grade glasses should avail 
themselves of this opportunity to obtain a first-class 
product through a reliable firm. 


Renewed Interest in Printing-Out Paper 


THERE seems to have been a revival of the interest 
in printing-out paper during the last few months; and 
the lead which gaslight paper has been taking with 
amateur photographers in general, which bade fair 
soon to make printing-out paper obsolete, has not been 
increasing quite so fast. There is a depth and quality 
about a good printing-out paper print which makes a 
strong appeal to many, and there are others to whom 
the apparent ease of a process which allows the progress 
of printing to be watched, seems to constitute a great 
advantage. The first mentioned merit is a real one; 
but the second is more doubtful. 

If the final appearance of a print on printing-out 
paper were the same as that which it presents when it 
is taken out of the printing-frame, no one would ques- 
tion that the visible image is a great help. But the 
treatment which the print has to receive, whether in a 
plain hypo-bath or in toning-and-fixing solutions, 
causes a great alteration in depth; so that some ex- 
perience is necessary before one is able to know just 
how far to carry the printing. Probably most of those 
who print both on printing-out paper and on a develop- 
ment paper will agree that it is simpler to make a good 
print on gaslight-paper. 

Not only is there the difficulty of judging the depth 
of printing; but the toning itself seems to have its pit- 
falls. This is especially true of self-toning papers, if 
we are to judge by the rarity of prints which come up 
to the standard set by the makers’ specimens. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that as good and richa 
result cannot be obtained on a self-toning paper as on 
printing-out paper which is toned and fixed, either 
separately or in a combined bath; but such a result is 
assuredly much less common. Some share of this is 
due to the greater flexibility of the toning-and-fixing 
process, by means of which we are able to get good 
prints from negatives which differ in contrast a good 
deal. With a self-toning paper the character of the 
negative influences the character of the print much 
more directly. 

It would not be a very great surprise were there to 
be some recrudescence of printing on printing-out 
paper among amateurs of a certain standing. The 


type of worker who uses self-toning paper on account 
of its simplicity is not likely to leave it for any material 
but gaslight-paper; but the photographer who has 
passed that stage, and can make good negatives and 
clean prints from them, may feel a revival of interest 
in a printing-process, which has much to recommend 
it. It would be a pity were the process to become ob- 
solete, as a good rich, well-toned print on printing-out 
paper has a very distinctive quality of its own, which 
is not to be duplicated by any other method. It is 
still, of course, far from dying out; but the rapid 
growth of gaslight-papers in popular favor seemed to 
have been pointing in that direction. 
W. R. Lynn, in The Amateur Photographer. 


Cameras Everywhere 


An editcrial in an English cotemporary refers to 
the interest shown in photography throughout Eng- 
land during the past summer. It appears from the 
account that we in the United States have much to do 
to make the statement “cameras everywhere” true 
here. The editorial says, “One of the outstanding 
features of the summer-holiday this year is, beyond 
question, the prevalence of the camera. A friend re- 
turning from a famous watering-place reported that 
everyone seemed to be carrying a camera, and that the 
wire- baskets set up to receive waste-paper stood out as 
yellow patches from the number of roll-film spool 
wrappings they contained. This great advance in the 
popularity of the hobby will not amaze any one who 
reads these pages, as we have referred on several oc- 
casions lately to the extraordinary increase in the num- 
ber of amateur photographers. Much of this has been 
caused by an energetic propaganda on the delights of 
photography; but a great deal of that propaganda will 
merely be wasted effort, if, when the holidays are over, 
the camera is put aside until this time next year, or for- 
ever. Any beginner who reads our pages has constantly 
brought before him the many ways in which he can 
get pleasant amusement from his hobby, not merely 
during his annual holiday, but right throughout the 
year; in fact, he passes from a temporary or casual 
snapshotter to become a permanent member of the 
fraternity. The enjoyment of camera-work does not 
cease when one has snapped his friends or his family, 
and got a few seaside-groups or views of beauty-spots; 
in fact, when this has been done, the threshold of the 
pleasure of photography has hardly been crossed, as so 
many of our readers know. We hope, therefore, that 
many of those who have only recently begun to read 
the paper will continue to do so; we can promise to 
lead them into the fresh fields and pastures new.” 

If our British friends, with all that they have had 
to bear after the war, can stir up such a general in- 
terest in amateur photography—and make a success of 
it—what is to prevent the photographic dealers, manu- 
facturers and press in the United States from making 
a success of a similar campaign, here? Surely present 
conditions in this country are no worse than they are 
in England. Unquestionably. far-sighted photographic 
dealers and manufacturers who back up their optimism 
with a well-directed publicity-campaign will be the 
first to enjoy the return of real prosperity. 


A. H. B: 
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WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHFSTER, NEW YORK 
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LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


Vol. I 


Photographic Hunting 


When tke crisp, cool days 
of autumn begin to work their 
red and golden magic on the 
verdure of summer, you will 
enjoy hunting with yourcam- 
era. The game is plentiful 
ard the photographic trophies 
will long outlast the remem- 
brance of a pheasant dinner. 


But before you start out, 
make sure your equipmentis 
right. Your gun— the lens 
and shutter of your camera— 
shouldbcof highcalibre, F:4.5 
or F:6.3, in order that you can 
shoot with speed and accu- 
racy. Use a Wollensak Velos- 
tigmat, the anastigmat plus, 
and every shot will be a hit. 


Hunt photographically this 
fall. Andremember thatevery 
season is an open season with 
a Velostigmat on yourcamera. 


*“Snor” sy Riz Prosser wits A 914” Vetostiemat F:4.5. 


By using a large aperture, Mr. Prosser has skillfully 
subordinated the background. 


American Lenses or 
Foreign Lenses 


Before the war, the idea prevailed 
that imported lenses were superior 
to American-made. But when the 
war shut out the foreign productand 
photographers universally tu-ned to 
the American manufacturer, they 
quickly realized that lenses made in 


Accuracy, Simplicity, Sturdiness 
and Beauty— 
Insist on these qualities in your shutter 


HE combination of extreme ac- 
curacy and mechanical simplicity 
can be fornd only in the new 


BETAX 
GAMMAX 
and DELTAX 


Shutters of 


“Xact Xposure” 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Wollensak line of gearless, pumpless 
shutter. Accuracy of sh--tter speeds is 
essential. And simplicity means con- 
sistent reliability, —~ for mechanical 
troubles are minimized. 

When you buy a camera or lens, 
insure against failure by insisting on 
the Betax,Gammaxor DeltaxShutter. 


U. S. A. were in every respect the 
equal of the imported kind. 

American lenses are being bought 
and used more extensively (at home 
and abroad) than ever before, not 
only because of sheer merit, but also 
because the American manufacturer 
can render service that is impossible 
when the Atlantic separates produc- 
er and consumer. 

Speaking conservatively, we can 
say that American-made lenses are 
at least the equal of any foreign, and 
Wollensak ienses the equal of any 
American. 


WOoOLLENSAK-— ROCHESTER 


Gentlemen: 

Please send bookle's checked 
concerning: 

1 New Shutters 

() Amateur Lenses 

Studio Lenses 

Commercial Lenses 


Name 


Address 
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“This was taken at camp” 


—‘or similar explanations of your snapshots grow tiresome in the repe- 
tition — don’t they ? Get your friends together some evening, make one 
explanation for all, and show your pictures —life-size if you wish — 
projected on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


It projects opaque objects, including prints, colored postcards, magazine illustrations, maps, specimens, etc., 
as well as slides. The new gas-filled Mazda lamp gives even, steady and safe lighting. Easy to operate. 
Specify it by the full name: Bausch & Lomb Balopticon. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


hy NEW YORK WASHINGTON a SAN FRANCISCO 
Ue Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Mi Projecti (Balo: cates Ophthalmic Lenses, 
aad Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-sights, S hligh Pr j s and other igh-Grade Optical Products. 


= heer and farther 


MERCK’S 


Photographic Chemicals 


PHOTOL, Rapid Developer 
(Monomethyl-Paramido - Phenol- Sulphate) 


PYROGALLIC ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 


SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 

BICHROMATES 
SCHLIPPE’S SALT 
SILVER SALTS 


Cameras 
ORDER QUICK! PRESENT SUPPLY IS LIMITED 


GOLD SALTS All finely made, Double-Extension — ™ 
Il adjustments st et 
URANIUM SALTS 
9x12 Altura Citonar F /6.3 Compur Shutter $60.75 $42.50 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE Above with Zeiss Triotar F/6. 3 hn Compur 69.00 48.30 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 9x12 Fiduca, Goerz Dagor F /6.8 in Compur 102.00 71.40 
FORMALDEHYDE Above with Zeiss Triotar F /6.3 in Compur 85.00 59.50 
IODINE BORAX Above with Zeiss Amatar convertible 97.50 68.25 


Above with Zeiss Tessar F /6.3 97.50 68.25 
10x15 Volupa, Zeiss Tessar F /6.3, Compur 119.00 83.30 
10x15 Altura, Zeiss Tessar F /6.3 in Compur 107.00 74.90 


ALUMS ACETIC ACID 
CITRIC ACID, ETC. 


course, we allow,ten days’ trial on any item purchased of us. 
Tf ni nat entirely satisfactory within the trial period, you can return 
same and have your money refunded you in full. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


109 N.DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO ILL. 


MERCK & CO. 
sT. Louis NEW YORK MONTREAL 
Works at RAHWAY, N. J. 
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“Stop That Play!” 


HE strongest defense on the field cannot always do it, but 
it is a simple matter for the camera man on the side-lines, 
if he is equipped with a 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
TESSAR LENS 


Not only is it an ideal anastigmat for recording athletic events, 
because of its great speed, but it is invaluable for either indoor or 
outdoor-photography in the doubtful light of short autumn days. 


Tessar Ic is three times as fast as an ordinary lens and is just 
the lens for reflecting-cameras—also for portraiture. 

Tessar IIb is nearly twice as fast as the ordinary lens, yet is 
small and compact enough to make it ideal for hand-cameras. 


Write for our popular Anastigmat Folder, or 
our complete catalog, if you haven’t a copy. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


= that ees may see : 
= "etter and 
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LIQUID 
CYNTOL (METOL) 
HYDROQUINONE 


LIQUID CONCENTRATED DEVELOPER 


METEOR 


DEVELOPER VIALS 


L. C. H. VIALS— 
SUCCESSORS TO 
THE M. Q. TUBE 


L. C. H. Vials (Meteor) Combine All the Advantages of M. Q. Tubes and 
Concentrated Liquid Developer and Eliminate the Disadvantages of Both. 


Just Add to Water and the Developer is Ready. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR THE 


METEOR BOOKLET 


OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
we have appointed 


BURKE & JAMES 


225 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


‘240 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sole Factory Distributors 
in the photographic and drug trades for 


GRIPPIT 


The clean, non-wrinkling adhesive 


Tubes and pint-cans will be stocked at 
both Chicago and New York. 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CoO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


One of the sensations at the International 
Convention of Photographic Dealers in Buf- 
falo, July 18-23. 


TONING—or TINTING of PHOTOGRAPHS 
in Sepia, Azure Blue, Sea Green, Old Rose, 
Cream and other beautiful colors, with 


Peerless 
Permanent Photo 
Oil-Colors 


The only artists’ oil-colors made in U.S. A. that are 
fine enough to be reduced to a transparent, liquid base. 
Brilliantly beautiful. Absolutely permanent. May be 
applied with a tuft of cotton over the entire print in 
a perfectly even tone and become a part of the emul- 
sion, permanently. 

Procure a box of these Peerless Photo-Oil-Colors of 
your dealer and begin at once. Or we will mail direct 
if he cannot supply you. Take no substitute. 


Price per set of fifteen tubes. ° . . $2.50 
Bottle of Gum-Wax Solution for reducing the colors .50 
“A product of the Peerless Lab ies at Roch 


A few of the special items that we are exploiting at 

resent: 

eerless Self-Blending Transparent Water-Colors, films 
and bound books. Colors in liquid form for Lantern- 
Slide coloring. Box Sets. single colors. 

Permanent Air-Brush Colors in paste-form. Opal 
glass-jars. Finest made. Guaranteed not to clog the 
brush. 

Chinese White, paste-form in opal glass-jars. Un- 
equalled for pen or brush. 

Mixing-Palettes, Brushes, Mounting-Paste, etc. 


Address JAPANESE WATER-COLOR CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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Nw but the finest chemicals, 
the purest silver, the most ex- 
pert handling and a rigid system of 
supervision enter into the making of 
HAMMER PLATES. That’s why 
they are uniform, reliable and un- 
surpassed. 

Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 

studio-work and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PAGET’S 
SELF-TONING PAPERS 


Paget papers are superior to any 
similar papers on the market. 


Direct to you or through your 


dealer. 


Send for SAMPLE PRINT 
and specify whether landscape 
or portrait desired. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Sole American Agents 


You Can Make Your Photographs 
Look Like Oil- Paintings 


WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 


Transparent Oil-Colors 


| 


Standard size set of 15 tubes, $2.50 each 
Postpaid, $2.60 


The colors bring out the beauty of a picture. ANY 
CHILD CAN USE THEM. If you knew how simple 
it is to touch up your pictures with color you would not 
have any black-and-white prints in your collection. 

Roehrig Transparent Oil-Colors are thoroughly 
transparent. Guaranteed permanent. Brilliant in 
tone. Quickly applied. Easily removed for alterations. 
The best for perfect and satisfactory results. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Complete Instructions at Request 


Roehrig-Bielenberg Co., Inc. 


155 Nevins Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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ALL METAL 


PHOTO-PRINTER 


FOR PLATES AND FILMS 
PRODUCES RESULTS ECONOMICALLY 


PATENTED 


SIMPLE, COMPACT, LIGHT AND SAFE 


SIZE PRICE $8.50 


Ask any dealer or write us for facsimile folder. 


12 W. Superior St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CC R. W. KITTREDGE CO. 
8 
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We are at Your Service 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION-DEPARTMENT ENSURES PROMPT 
AND COURTEOUS ATTENTION 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 


50 Abel’s Photo. Weekly. . $2.50 


80 Adventure........... 4.00 
40 Ainslee’s Magazine... 2.00 
50 All Outdoors......... 2.50 

130 Amateur Photographer 

and Photography 

(w’kly) London (post- 
6.50 
50 American Boy....... 2.50 
25 American Cookery ... 1.50 
50 American Magazine... 2.50 
45 American Photography. 2.50 
100 Artsand Decoration .. 5.00 
100 Atlantic Monthly..... 5.00 
35 Baseball Magazine.... 2.00 
80 Bookman........... 4.00 

35 Boys’ Life, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine .. 2.00 

100 British Journal of Pho- 

tography (weekly) 
London (postpaid) .. 5.00 

40 Bulletin of Photography 
2.00 
2.50 
17 Camera Craft (new) ... 1.00 
20 Camera Craft (renewal) 1.00 
60 Cartoons Magazine... 3.00 
70 Century Magazine ... 4.00 
35 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.00 
40 Collier’s Weekly ..... 2.50 
80 Cosmopolitan........ 4.00 

20 Country Gentleman 
1.00 

100 Country-Life (East of 
Miss. River)....... 5.00 

140 Country-Life (West of 
Miss. River)....... 7.00 
75 Current History...... 4.00 
70 Current Opinion ..... 4.00 


Class Publisher’s 
rice 
50 Delineator........... $2.50 
40 Designer............ 2.00 
55 Educational Review .. 3.00 
35 Etude (for Music-lovers) 2.00 
55 Everybody’s Magazine 2.75 
7 Farm and Fireside... . 
50 Field and Stream. ... 2.50 
60 Forest and Stream ... 3.00 
60 Garden Magazine.... 3.00 
60 Good Housekeeping .. 3.00 
120 Harper’s Bazar ...... 6.00 
90 Harper’s Magazine... 5.00 
100 Harvey’s Weekly..... 5.00 
80 Hearst’s Magazine ... 4.00 
70 House and Garden... 3.50 
80 House Beautiful...... 4.00 
55 Illustrated World.... 3.00 
90 Independent (weekly). 5.00 
110 International Studio . 6.00 
140 Judge (weekly) ...... 7.00 
40 Ladies’ Home Journal 2.00 
140 Leslie’s Weekly...... 7.00 
100 Life (weekly)........ 5.00 
80 Literary Digest (w)... 4.00 
30 McCall’s Magazine... 1.50 
30 McClure’s Magazine.. 1.65 
60 Metropolitan........ 3.00 
87 Modern Priscilla... . . 2.00 
8 Mother’s Magazine. . 50 
6.00 
100 Motor Age (weekly) .. 5.00 
40 Motor-Boat (s-m).... 2.00 
50 Motor Boating....... 3.00 
60 Munsey’s Magazine.. 3.00 
55 Musical America (w). 3.00 
90 Nation (weekly) ..... 5.00 
90 Nat’l Geographic Mag- 
4.50 
20 National Sportsman .. 1.00 
100 New Republic (w).... 5.00 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
100 North American Re- 

(With Harvey's Weekly, $9.00) 

50 Outdoor Life........ 2.50 
50 Outer’s Book-Recrea- 

4.00 
100 Outlook (weekly). .... 5.00 


50 PHOTO-ERA MAG- 


2.50 

40 Photo Journal of Amer- 
%.00 
80 Photo-Miniature...... 4.00 
55 Physical Culture... .. 3.00 
50 Pictorial Review ..... 2.50 
80 Popular Magazine (s-m) 4.00 

60 Popular Science 
Monthly ......... 3.00 
75 Printing-Art......... 4.00 
65 Review of Reviews.... 4.00 
50 Saturday Evening Post 2.50 
120 Scientific American (w) 6.00 
80 Scribner’s Magazine.. 4.00 
55 Sea-Power........... 3.00 
60 Short Stories........ 3.00 
75 Smart Set........... 4.00 
45 Sunset Magazine..... 2.50 
3.00 

80 Theatre Magazine 
(East of Miss. River) 4.00 

90 Theatre Magazine 
(West of Miss. River) 4.50 

90 The Touchstone (Am. 
Art Student Mag.).. 5.00 
70 Vanity Fair......... 3.50 
120 Vogue (semi-monthly) 6.00 

40 Woman’s Home Com- 
2.00 
80 World’s Work....... 4.00 
Yachime............ 4.00 
2.50 


50 Youth’s Companion (w) 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 


is the club-price in the United States. 
abroad on most standard magazines—and must be added to the price of each magazine. 


Canadian or foreign postage is extra—usually 50 cents to Canada and $1.00 


We shall be very glad to 


state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill orders for any magazines, whether listed here or 


not. 
tions direct to the publishers. 


Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. Our prices are equal to the lowest. 


We send all subscrip- 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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PLAUBEL PECONETTE 6x6 cm. 
F/4.2 Anticomar Lens 
and Compound Shutter 
List- Price, $62.50 
ADAM ARCHINAL 
1409 Broadway New York City 
U.S. Agent, Plaubel Cameras and Lenses 


Catalog sent on request. 


Make your pictures 
more realistic with 


TABLOID 
Blue and Green 
Toners 


Delightful artistic results 


‘with certainty and ease. 


Either kind 70c. per carton 
Of all Photographic Dealers 


‘TABLOID’ means—Issued by 
as Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
ara) Lomon 
New York: 18/20, East Forty-first Street 

Cuicaco: 23 North Franklin Street 

Montreal: 101/110, Coristine Building 


Pho. 1094 Ex. All Rights Reserved 


The Most Successful 
Plate Ever Made 


CRAMER'S 
HI-SPEED 


The Plates with the 
Wonderful Emulsion 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONDENSORS 


ENLARGING and REDUCING 


Highest grade imported French optical 
glass in all diameters and foci. 


50% LESS THAN MARKET PRICES 
MOUNTED OR UNMOUNTED 
Write to Dept. D for prices. 


J. H. B. Donaldson Enterprises 


158-160 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Special rate to photo-supply dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical | Glass for spectacles, in extra- 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and “color,” supplied 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 

J. SCORY 
162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 


“Tangley”? 


Enlargements 
“ONCE, THEN ALWAYS” 


Try Our Oil Colored Portraits 
“24-48 HOUR SERVICE” 


main TANGLEY CO. 


TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers you and how to avail yourself of these 
advantages. 
MOTION- PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 

Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. , Cameras and Materials 


furnished free. The School of Recog y- Call or 
write for Catalog No. 23. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St.,N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


Typography 
aki of this Magazine 
Pres work are examples of the 


SP, rinting ~ 
rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


Boston 


All Your Developing-Problems Solved 
by the use of 


KALOGEN (ia 


Most economical, dependable and efficient 


FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Learn Photography 
Pictures 


Portraits or Commercial 3 
E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PAHOTOGRAPAY 


oy Broadway, NEW YORK CITY Send for 
4 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. FREE BOOKLET 
profitable work taught 
by photographer operating 
studios in largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 weekly. Day and night 
classes. Three months’ course. Easy payments. Address Dept. 15. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
e 9 Engrossing-Ink 
i¢ gins Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
rawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-eme inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
4 Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
a revelation to yuu, they are so sweet, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago. London 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
“halftoned” in this publica- 
tion are our product. 

We render this same helpful 
service to many other publishers and business- 
houses. We offer you our closest co-operation 
in your engraving-problems. 


THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 
154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ICA 
CAMERAS 


LARGEST ALLOWANCE ON USED CAMERAS 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 


ALL ABE COHEN’S CAMERAS 
OF THE BEST MKXCHANGE LENSES 


MAKES 113 Park Row, New York City SUPPLIES 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
— positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
erms easy: living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our exp d fe will gladly render assistance. 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPL 


Send for booklet describing 


“Control at Full Opening” 


and containing list of some of 
the prominent users of the 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


HALLDORSON 
PRODUCTS 


A Full Line of Flash and Electric Lamps 
for Photographic Lighting * 

Studio Flash-Lamp 

Home-Portrait Flash-Lamp 

Giant Portrait Flash- Lamp 

Triangle Flash- Lamp 

Flash- Powder 

Studio Electric Lamp 

Home- Portrait Electric Lamp 

Electric Spotlights 

Style 00 

Style A 

Style B 

Centrifugal Print- Washers 


Mark Outfits you are interested in and pin to your 
letter. We will send full information by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON CO. 
1780 Wilson Avenue CHICAGO 
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CORRECT EXPOSURE 
SIMPLE AND CONVENIENT 


It makes a light-test, and indicates instantly direct 

in shutter-figures, and without g k, calculation or sen- 
sitized paper. This fact, coupled with its compactness and dur- 
ability, makes it a very useful pocket-piece to the ones who wish 
to know they have a picture every time the shutter clicks. 

Be sure and take a Milner Light Gauge on your trip. 


Most dealers have it in stock. If not, one will be sent, postpaid, $1.50 
upon receipt of price. ” 


G.M.MILNER - - 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Complete Course 


A practicable, usable, standard 
treatise for both the professional 
cinematographer and those without 
experience. About 500 pages 
pages of text and 100 pages of 
illustrations—by New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. 


CONDENSED COURSE IN Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, 
Motion Picture F.R.P.S., Chief Instructor in oe 

tography for the Government Signa 
Photography Corrs Schvuol of Photography at Colum- 


weseeetnnimncemesssid bia University, with special chapters by 
Charles W. Hoffman, celebrated Fea- 


Ne ture Photographer, and by Research 
PRICE $6.00 Specialists of the Eastman Kodak Co. 


Moncey refunded if nut satisfied after 5-day examination. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 17, 145 W. 36th St., N. Y. Also at Dealers 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Can Find Exceedingly 
Artistic Papers 


(Both Light and Heavy) é 


Mounting and Prints 
AT 
THE SEYMOUR Co. 


251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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IF YOU WANT 


Photographs in Natural Colors 
—— USE——__ 


AUTOCHROM 
PLATES 


This process is not in the experimental stage, 
but is a thoroughly practical one, by which 
any one can make pictures in natural colors 
with his own camera. Developing is extreme- 
ly simple, and the plates can be finished in 
twenty minutes. 


Send for Booklet 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


COLLODION 


The printing-medium which experience has shown gives the 
maximum of charm with the minimum of trouble. A wide 
range of artistic effects with complete simplicity in working. 
FIVE GRADES 
This superb paper is made in five distinct 
and delightful grades. Matte, Smooth, Cream 
Smooth, Antique (white and cream) and Glossy. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


J. L. LEWIS, Sole Agt.,522 Sixth Ave., New York 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have. 
Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra. 
Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire U.S. A. 


PHOTO-ERA Advertising-Requirements 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE will accept no advertising-copy from per- 
sons unknown to the Publisher, unless it be accompanied by 
satisfactory endorsements of the business-integrity of the ap- 
plicant, and of the excellence of the article to be advertised. 

APPLICANTS for positions as operators, salesmen or assistants must 
furnish evidence of their efficiency and moral character. 

PERSONS offering for sale studios, or cameras, lenses and other pho- 
tographic articles, must furnish proof of their good standing 


and financial responsibility; 


for obviously PHOTO-ERA 


MAGAZINE will not be the medium of transactions about. 

which there is likely to be the least question. 
FURTHERMORE, the Publisher reserves the right to refuse appli- 

cations for space without giving the reason for so doing. 


By pursuing this policy, PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE can vouch 
for the reliability of all its advertisements 
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NEW POPULAR PRICED STEREOPTICON FoR THE HOME 


Spencer HOME 
DELINEASCOPE 


T= New Home Doelineascope will show screen pictures 

with standard slides up to 6 and 8 feet in size. It is so 
simple that all you need do to operate it is to attach it to 
your regular electric socket and focus to any size desired. 
Every picture is clear, sharp and distinct. The machine is 
small, compact and light; easily handled and carried about. 


The condensing lenses are full standard diameter 4716”. The slide 
carrier usually supplied takes the American Standard Slide, 314 x 
41% and will accommodate the English Standard 314x414. Plates 
or slides 314x414 may also be inserted if desired. 


Three other slide carriers are made for accommodating small size 
slides 154 x2; 45x107 mm. stereo and 6x 13 cm. stereo. The 
openings of these carriers are of the correct size to show thesingle 
picture of the stereo positive either plate or film. 


For Making Enlargements. Not only will this machine furnish 
endless entertainment in the home— it will also make enlargements. 
Prints of any size may be made up to 11x14. 


Enlarging cAttachment Set, $15 


CIRCULAR WITH FULL PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY 


INC. 
110 W. 32nd STREET, New York City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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THE STANDARD for 
STYLE and EXCELLENCE 


SUPREME 


TRADE MARK REG, U.S, PAT. OFFICE 


QU ALITY You cannot beat this combination , 


is a clean, stainless. non- buckling non- 


4 
Nl opuc wrinkling adhesive, especially prepared 
for mounting Photographs FLAT, with- 
out any unusual preparation or trouble. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


. THE HOUSH COMPANY, Manufacturers 
. 7-17 E. Concord Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fe: THE CADBYS’ LATEST BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


“Topsy and Turvy” 
By. Carine Cadby 
With 40 Photographs by Will Cadby 


This, the latest contribution to child-literature, 
consists of a series of adventures of Topsy, a charming, 
irresistible feline, and her friend and companion 
Turvy, a loyal, good-natured Airedale, accompanied 
by appropriately interesting photographs from the 
wonder-camera of Will Cadby. There is also a 
description of a holiday enjoyed by a little Belgian 
girl and her English girl-companions in the country 

and at the seaside, also illustrated by the sympathetic 
and skillful Will Cadby. 


Price of “Topsy and Turvy” is $1.60 postpaid in the 
_.4 United States and Canada, and may be obtained from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE. U.S.A. | 
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The 3% x 5% 
Compact 
Graflex 


The Compact Graflex combines in a convenient sized 3} x §} camera 


the reflecting mirror feature 

the focal plane shutter 

the optional use of roll film, film packs, 
cut film or plates. 


Itodak Anastigmat lens f.4.5, 73 inch focal length, gives this camera an optical 
equipment of wide utility. The focal plane shutter provides instantaneous speeds 
of 1/10 to 1/1,000 of a second, and time exposures of any duration desired. 


This combination of superior features fits the Compact Graflex not only for 
speed photography but for all around use. Indoor portraits, rainy day scenes, pic- 
tures of the races—all are easy for the Compact Graflex. And in every case the 
reflecting mirror facilitates precise focusing and artistic composition. You see the 
image right side up, full picture size, until the very instant of exposure. 


The Compact Graflex takes the regular Graflex Plate Holder, Graflex Film 
Pack Adapter, Graflex Magazine Plate Holder, Graflex Cut Film Hoider and 
Graflex Roll Film Holder. 


New Graflex Catalogue free at your Dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Fit your 
Plate Camera 
for Film 


The Premo Film Pack Adapter enables you to load your plate 
camera in daylight with the Premo Film Pack—twelve exposures 
without re-loading. 


This device slips into and out of the camera just like a plate holder. 
It is fitted with a dark slide, so that it can be removed from the 
camera to permit focusing on the ground glass. One or more films 
can be withdrawn for development without waiting until the entire 
pack has been exposed. 


The Adapter, therefore, retains all the advantages of the plate 
holder, and adds the convenience of daylight-loading with six times as 
many exposures in the space ordinarily occupied by two plates. 


There is a Premo Film Pack Adapter for every camera that will 
take a Premo Plate Holder. Prices: 214 x 314 or 3144 x 414 — $1.50; 
3x 514,314 or 4x5 — $2.00; x 7 — $3.00. 


At Kodak Dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
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FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


in Cash Prizes 
for 20 Pictures. 


Ask your dealer for circular 
describing this photographic 


contest or write us. 


CONTEST CLOSES DECEMBER 1, 1921 


The terms of this compe- 
tition are the sameas those 
for the competition an- 
nounced last month, except 
that this time the pictures 
must have been made prior 
to September 15, 1921. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Achievement. 


The making of fine lenses is no longer a mysterious art 
locked in the minds df old world craftsmen. 


Through its staff of optical mathematicians, through its 
Research Laboratory and by means of testing apparatus of 
the utmost exactitude, the Kodak company has again proved 
that we here in America can equal the world in the scien- 
tific production of instruments of precision. 


The production of the Kodak Anastigmat lens is a distinct 
achievement—not merely in the fact that it is at least the 
equal of the finest anastigmats made anywhere in the whole 
world, but in the further fact that through the use of scien- 
tific, specialized machinery of the utmost accuracy it is 
made and sold at a price which is bringing the anastigmat 
advantages to hundreds of thousands of amateurs who have 
not hitherto felt they could afford a lens of the finest quality. 


Send for the free booklet “About Lenses”. It 
contains interesting information that you ought to have. 


K Eastman Kodak Company 


] ATS Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOR BETTER PICTURES 


Your old Kodak can now be equipped with 
Kodak Anastigmat f 7.7 lens 


on an exchange basis 


HE Kodak Anastigmat /. 7.7 lens gives to every exposed part 

of the negative the crisp sharpness which is requisite to clean- 
cut prints and enlargements. At its indicated speed, on the camera 
to which it is fitted, the Kodak Anastigmat is at least the equal of 
any other anastigmat—regardless of price. 

Now, for the first time, we are able to improve equipment already 
purchased by substituting the Kodak Anastigmat /. 7. 7 lens for the 
lens originally fitted to the instrument. This exchange can be made 
on any Kodak equipped with Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter; or on 
any Premo equipped with Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter except as 
noted below. 

Take your camera to your dealer and he will send it to Rochester 
where the actual exchange must be made. 

The old lens remains with us and we return the instrument, fitted 
with your new sharp-cutting Kodak Anastigmat /. 7.7 lens, ready 
for better pictures. 

Cost of This Exchange 


Kodaks or Premos equipped with single lens and Kodak 


Kodaks or Premos equipped with R. R. Lens, Kodak Pall 


Cameras with T. B. I. shutters will be fitted as above at an additional charge of 
$6.00 for replacing T. B. 1. shutter with Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter. 


Note: The f.7.7 lens cannot be fitted to these Premos: Pocket Premo, 5x7 stzxe 
of Premos Nos. 8 and 9, Premo No. 10, Folding Cartridge Premos. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y., The Kodak City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pnoto-Era Guaranty 
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NECESSITIES FOR THE 
AMATEUR DARK ROOM 


Thermometer 


Stirring Rod 


An accurate Fahr- 

Kodak enheit thermom- 
Trimming Boards | eter combined 
with a nine inch 
An inexpensive de- stirring rod. Es- 
vice, fitted with rule 
and fine steel blade, 


which renders obso- 


pecially conven- 
ient for use in 


graduates and so- 


lete the unsatisfactory lution cups. It has 


method of trimming 


a flat end for pul- 


prints with shears. 


verizing. 
The Price The Price 
No. 1, Capacity, 5x7 inches $0.65 
$1.25 


No. 2, Capacity, 7x 7 inches 85 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’s 
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PROFESSIONAL CYKO 


An Announcement to the Portrait Photographers 
of the United States and Canada 


@ PROFESSIONAL CYKO is now ready for the 
Holiday trade and your dealer is prepared to fill 
your orders promptly. 

Q It is coated on the highest quality French raw 
stock of pre-war texture and quality. The emul- 
sion is long scale, soft, yet with a pleasing pearly 
highlight quality, plastic — easily responding to 
manipulation for tone and color variations, of 
wide latitude, capable of registering as nearly 
perfectly as possible the gradation of your nega- 
tives. In fact, it is Cyko of pre-war quality in 
every way, superb for black-and-white 


prints or sepias of any desired tone. 

Q@ It is supplied in the standard Cyko surfaces, 
Plat, Buff, Semi-matte, Studio and Glossy. 

@ Sample will be sent on direct request specify- 
ing surface desired. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Develop Your Films 
=m, REXO 
4 Developing- Kit 


(Sweetland Patent) 


Here is a marvelous invention which 
enables you to develop any 6-exposure 
roll 3} x 53 or smaller in daylight. It requires 
but 3 to 4 minutes for developing. Quick and 
efficient. Results of amazing excellence. 

It is the ideal outfit for traveler or tourist. 
He can develop his films at the place his pictures 
were made and insure himself against failure 
before he leaves the place. 


NO DARKROOM—EXCELLENT RESULTS 
No darkroom necessary—daylight all the way—developing, fixing and washing. So certain are the 
results that it can be relied upon for most exacting scientific and military work. 
CARRY IT IN YOUR POCKET. Fits the pocket. Measures but 1} x 4} x 6} inches, and 
weighs but a pound. So simple that any boy or girl can use it successfully. 


Outfit consists of leatherette case, developing-tube, three clips, an accurate 
h and 1 instructi for use. PRICE, complete, only $5.00 


Ask your dealer—Circular on Request 


BURKE & JAMES, Chicago—New York 


PERFECTION IN FILM-PACKS 


The New AGFA” Film-Pack 


ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
EXTREME SPEED TRUE FOCAL PLANE 
ORTHOCHROMATIC and NON-HALATION 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
120-122 West 3lst Street New York 


HIRSCH & KAYE 


239 GRANT AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
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